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THE PIONEERS 
OF PROGRESS 


Approve BIKE 


The swift development of college and 
school athletics and their capture of 
local and national interest are tributes 
largely to the sound thinking and lead- 
ership of coaches, directors and trainers 
all over America. 

Responsible for results in competi- 
tions . . . too often judged by results 
alone . . . they accept responsibility not 
only for the performance of their teams 
but also for their spirit, sportsmanship 
and personal safety as well. 

To safeguard the last, they order ath- 
letic supporters for individual wear. In 
an overwhelming majority of cases, 2 


they specify Bike No. 5. Its strik- // 


strength, high-grade materials and work- 
manship, appeal to them. But its com- 
fort and efficiency clinch their choice. 

Not a few incline to Pal as their stand- 
ard of safety . . . the stout ribs of live 
rubber knit into its light, porous pouch 
insuring longer life and economy as well 
as super-support. 

Your regular supply source can de- 
liver either Bikes or Pals in any quan- 
tity without delay. Likewise Bike knee, 
ankle and elbow supports and Bauer & 
Black bandages, adhesive plaster and all 

first aid requirements. In all these spe- 
cialized products, volume creates 
extra value, and value in turn in- 





ingly simple design, sturdy 


sures volume. 
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“Steve” Farrell 
By Phil Pack 

F I had to ride all day long on the train and had my 
choice of companions to help while away the jour- 
ney my first choice would be “Steve” Farrell, track 
coach at Michigan. He has had more interesting ex- 
periences and knows more intriguing yarns than any 

man I’ve ever met. 

In all his years of association with track, Farrell 
was never an amateur. He started his career as a 
middle distance runner in the old fire department days 
in New England. In those days, volunteer fire com- 
panies staged many an interesting race, the betting 
was heavy, the “ringers” were legion and the whole 
country-side turned out to watch the races. A hook- 
and-ladder, hauled by hand and a group of picked 
haulers—this was a hook-and-ladder race. For years, 
Farrell was Number 1 of fire department teams and 
he ene for as many as seven different teams a 
week. 

Two years, Farrell journeyed to England and both 
times captured first prize and purses of $10,000. He 
barnstormed the country for a decade, running at 
picnics, fairs and in professional races of all types and 
descriptions. Then he joined Barnum & Bailey’s 
circus and was a headliner for several seasons. His 
act consisted of a race with a horse, three times 
around the sawdust track, and, he declares proudly, 
— were few horses that could beat him in those 

ays. 

He recalls with many a chuckle the parade, held in 
the Bowery of New York, when he staged the only 
race in his life where he lost by heavy odds. Attired 
in the crimson costume of an English fox hunter, 
Farrell was well in the vanguard, and, as the caval- 
cade rounded a corner, the troopers were met with a 
barrage of over-ripe tomatoes, deceased cats and not 
a few broken bricks. Thrown by his horse, Farrell 
raced for life, and just as he was about to round a 
corner to safety, a tomato weighing fully ten pounds 
(so he says) crashed between his shoulder blades. 

A dog played an important part in Farrell’s track 
career. A feature race between Farrell and a dog 
was arranged at a Midwestern fair, on a 200-yard 
straightaway track. For the first 100 yards, Farrell 
and the hound were, figuratively speaking, neck to 
neck. Then the dog forged ahead. With a final burst 
of speed, Farrell caught up and then tripped over the 
dog, putting both contestants out of the running. An 
injury to his knee, received in the fall, put Farrell 
forever out of further competition. 

He then turned to coaching. For seven years he 
was track coach and football trainer at the University 
of Maine. He was track coach and trainer and assis- 
tant football coach for two and a half years at Ohio 
State University. Since 1912, he has been at the 
University of Michigan as track coach and was trainer 
of the football team for four years. In addition to his 
college work, Farrell coached the Montreal Amateur 
Athletic Association during the summer months for a 
number of years. He retires from active coaching in 
June and will be succeeded, at Michigan, by Coach 
Charles tloyt. 

Though in the seventies, Farrell is today as hale 
and hearty as a youth of twenty. Just a few days ago, 
in a demonstration class, he jumped further back- 
wards than any member of his class could jump to 
the front. Though decades past the age limit, he was 
commissioned a First Lieutenant in the Air Corps in 
1918, and was a flying instructor at Kelly Field. 
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Rapid Growth of Acceptance 


Proves Public Recognition 
of Superior Merit 


» « 


The remarkable growth of acceptance for Wilson 
Official Footballs proves conclusively that their 
inbuilt features of superiority will not be denied. 


Each year finds them being used in ever increas- 
ing numbers — their superior merit of construction 
and performance is the only basis of this great 
endorsement. 


Wilson-built Official Footballs give greater service, 
and a greater economy due to the high standard of 
manufacture and superior design. They have led 
all others with worth while innovations that have 
made possible a better game. Play a Wilson and 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT you will know. 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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Awating the gun. 


National Collegiates, June, 1929. 








1, Jack Elder. 2, Toppino. 
Hutson. 8, Tolan. 


3, Wilcox. 


4, Leland. 5, Bracey. 6, Simpson. 7, 


Form of a Champion—An Analysis of 
the Sprinting Form of 
George S. Simpson 


By Lawrence N. Snyder 


Assistant Track Coach, Ohio State University 


O analyze the mechanics of the 
world’s champion sprinter is 
not hard. But, to delve into 
the physiological, anatomical and 
mental makeup of that same indi- 
vidual in an effort to show why he is 
faster than any other human being 
at 100 yards is a real problem. 

George Simpson, Ohio State flash, 
is made up of 158 pounds of living 
tissue which his mind and his nervous 
system have been able to drive over 
100 yards of hard-packed cinders in 
9.4 seconds. So courageous is the lad, 
so strong are his nervous impulses, 


that on two occasions when warmed 
up perfectly, he has been able to drive 
his race-hardened muscles to the 
breaking point. Both times a six 
months rest has so re-knit the torn 
muscle fibre that he has returned to 
the running track and quickly rounded 
into a bodily condition that enabled 
him to break and tie existing world 
marks at the 60, 100 and 220 yard 
distances. Not once has fear of a 
repetition of the old injuries to his 
upper legs caused him to withhold a 
single ounce of driving energy either 
in practice or in competition. Choose 


3 


the adjectives you prefer for describ- 
ing a champion. Simpson deserves 
them all. 

On his marks the Ohio State Uni- 
versity flyer is entirely orthodox. His 
hands are bridged, thumbs and fore- 
fingers parallel with the starting line, 
arms absolutely straight and ready 
for the forward shifting weight of 
his body. His front foot rests 18 
inches behind the line, with the rear 
foot so placed that the knee will fall 
opposite the ball of his left foot. His 
body is relaxed. 

At the command “get set,” there is 
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Every runner is still “set” an instant after the gun has been fired. Dr. Monilaw the starter characterized this start as the best he had 


an easy forward shifting of his 
weight, the hands and front foot ac- 
cepting the added load, the back foot 
resting lightly against the rear block, 
head up so that he is looking about 
30 yards down the track, his back 
flat. 

When the gun cracks, the first dis- 
cernible movement is a slight rise of 
the back of the right knee. While 
there is no attempt to drive with the 
rear leg, there is a reaction of that 
member at the same time that the 
nervous stimulus drives the front foot 
(left) hard against the starting block. 
Then the right knee travels straight 
forward, the foot reaching for, rather 
than jabbing at, the track. 

During the first stride, and aiding 
it, his arms follow the same course, 





ever witnessed. 


with the exact swing that he uses all 
through the race. We have tried to 
create an overemphasis of the left 
hand in practice, and have gained 
added power. However, we have given 
way to his feeling that he gets more 
drive by raising the hand only about 
six inches, then driving a powerful 
forward jab straight ahead. This is 
a modification of the swinging upper- 
cut which is considered orthodox. His 
left forearm is forced to a near hori- 
zontal position, then swings backward 
with great power, never losing its 
ninety degree angle to the upper arm. 
We are convinced that such action is 


much more powerful than that which ~ 


would result from straightening the 
arm during the rearward motion. 
Very little attention has been given 


The second stride. Elder, Bracey and Hutson are clearly ahead of the field. 


to the length of the first stride. The 
emphasis, rather, has been put on the 
direction of this initial movement, 
striving always to have it in a direct 
line with the starting block from 
which it drives, and to be absolutely 
sure that the feet are pointing 
exactly straight ahead. George has 
put in many hours of practice check- 
ing just those two points. He does 
this by setting his blocks to form a 
continuation of the white lane mark; 
and striving to have his first four 
strides cut the outer edges of the two 
inch chalk line and to be exactly 
parallel with it. 

During the first two strides his 
back rises perceptibly. Then slowly 
his head comes up until at the end of 
eight strides he is up in normal run- 
ning position, which means for him 
an angle of less than 75 degrees. That 
angle is so true just an instant before 
the rear foot leaves the ground that 
a straightedge laid against his body 
would touch his heel, calf, buttocks, 
shoulders and the back of his head. 
We attribute much of his success to 
that driving position which he is able 
to maintain throughout the entire 
race, whether it be 60, 100, or 220 
yards. 

It is entirely possible that there is 
a sharp pull as the spikes of his lead- 
ing foot dig into the track, none how- 
ever to compare with the pulling 
action so easily discerned in the up- 
right type of sprinter. The real 
drive, with its resulting speed, comes 
after his center of gravity has passed 
over the foot which is on the track. 
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The race at the sixty yard mark. Simpson takes the lead, Bracey is second and Elder is third. 


Due to his fine forward body angle 
and bounding stride which hurtles 
him over the cinders after the driving 
leg has left the track, and before the 
leading leg can gain a spike-hold, the 
time interval remaining during which 
the pulling action could take place is 
negligible. 

The arm action does not vary at 
any point in the race. The forward 
hand, doubled but not clinched, rises 
to the level of his chin, the elbow of 
the trailing arm coming to approxi- 
mately the same height: His arms 
are locked at a ninety degree angle 
with the forearm parallel to the track 
at the time it passes his hip. From 
the rear, or directly in front, it is 
evident that his left arm is hung just 
a little differently than the right. Its 
action behind his body is slightly 
wider than the other, the elbow mov- 
ing out about three inches at its back- 
ward point, while the hand stays in 
close to the body, laterally. 

While George has equaled the 
world’s indoor record at 60 yards 
three times, he is not primarily a 
short distance runner. His long, 
bounding stride proves a handicap to 
him in the shorter races because he 
is not really under way until the 50 
yard mark is reached. And since he 
has to work so hard gaining his maxi- 
mum speed, he will take no chance in 
losing it by “breezing” or “coasting” 


even in a 220 or 300 yard dash. Twice 
in practice he has run 300 yards in 
29.8 seconds. He has run “hard” all 
the way each time. Once, at the Big 
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Ten Indoor Meet in 1928, he filled in 
as anchor man on the one mile relay. 
He ran his quarter just as if he had 
been running two consecutive two- 
twenties. A quarter mile looked just 
an extra long 220 to him! It turned 
out to be just that. He finished the 
race with his regular nine foot stride 
cut to four and shrinking rapidly. But 
he finished, and he “ran” it the whole 
way. Forty minutes later he was still 
on his back vehemently muttering, 
“Never again!” 

“Breasting the tape,” a trite ex- 
pression, but a feat no coach ever 
tires of seeing his men perform in 
actual competition, is an art in which 
Simpson has become proficient. Not, 
however, without a long uphill 
struggle did he relinquish his early 
running style of leaping for the 
worsted at his journey’s end. He 
took a lot of convincing that the fly- 
ing leap, so popular among past cham- 
pions, was a useless waste of energy. 
It was difficult to demonstrate to him 
that it gained nothing and offered a 
close competitor a fine chance to win 
out in the final yards of the race. 
How, we asked him, can the timing 
of the leap be exact every time under 
racing conditions? With one’s oppo- 
nents pattering the track on either 
side, one’s nervous and physical en- 
ergy fast ebbing, every muscle strain- 
ing—how could one depend on his 
eyes to judge the exact time to gather 
for the leap? In that last futile ob- 
solete jump, too many men have lost, 
rather than gained, the inches they 


The finish. Time 9.4 seconds. Simpson’s body is still forward as he lunges for the tape. 
Bracey second, Tolan third, Leland fourth. 
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strove to acquire. Simpson gave the 
new method a trial. He ran through 
the tape with a shrug of his shoulders, 
his goal fixed a few yards beyond. 
He went back to the leap for a race 
or two, saw the virtue of the new 
style and adopted it as a permanent 
part of his racing technique. A 
French ace lecturing to our cadet 
group during the war said, “Never 
side-slip your plane into a flying field 
after a tiring flight; too many things 
can happen to a fatigued body and 
mind.” That same rule holds good at 
the finish of a sprint. 

Very briefly, Simpson’s training 
regime consists of daily workouts of 
from thirty to forty minutes dura- 
tion. He practices starts every day, 
three times a week with the gun. He 
warms up with an easy quarter mile, 
spends five minutes, or slightly more, 
with body building exercises and is 
then ready for his intensive training. 
Since the advent of the starting 
blocks at the big relay meets, we have 
used them entirely for starting pur- 


poses. Simpson did not care for them 
at first, but upon experimenting with 
them discovered that he could start 
equally well and that their conveni- 
ence took the drudgery out of that 
phase of his workout. 

He has three favorite distances, 50 
yards for indoor training, and 75 
yards and 180 yards for outdoor con- 
ditioning. In practice he usually 
runs on the white line which marks 
a lane. The training diet which 
George thrives on consists of good 
wholesome food. This is prepared in 
his own home in Columbus by a 
mother who enjoys nothing more than 
to go to every track meet in which 
he is entered. She watches him 
warm up and take his marks. Mother- 
like, she turns her head away from 
the runners until George’s father 
tells her that the race is over. 

Simpson has run the fastest hun- 
dred—under record conditions—ever 
credited to a human being, namely 
9.4 seconds. He has run 9.5 on two 
occasions, 9.6 four times and 9.8 in- 
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numerable times. He has twice tied 
the 220 yards record of 20.6. Three 
times he has hit 6.2, ‘the world’s in- 
door record in the 60 yard dash, and 
once 5.3 in the 50 yard event. He 
likes to train. He likes to run. He 
loves to race. He hates to be beaten. 
He will not, however, alibi a defeat. 

His early season running has con- 
vinced both George and his coaches 
that some day this spring when con- 
ditions as to track and competition 
are perfect, there may be a pair of 
races, the 100 and 220, in which the 
existing records for those distances 
are wiped from the books. Perhaps 
he will only be successful in pushing 
some other mercury to a new mark. 
But when I know George as I do and 
work with him and hear him say, 
“There is no reason for - being 
beaten”—hear him say it with all the 
enthusiasm and conviction of a born 
competitor who loves his races like 
the thoroughbred which he is—I can’t 
help dreaming of still faster 100’s 
and 220’s. 





Washington State is Leader in 
Athletic Progress 


AKING great strides of prog- 
\ / ress in the matter of athletic 

and physical educational de- 
velopment, the State College of Wash- 
ington, located at Pullman, Washing- 
ton, now possesses one of the finest 
and most complete plants for promot- 
ing recreational endeavor to be found 
in the West. 

To encourage intramural activity 
as well as to further intercollegiate 
competition, the layout of Washing- 
ton State facilities is the result of the 
vision ‘and modern views of J. Fred 
Bohler, veteran Pacific Coast sport 
executive and Director of Athletics 
and Physical Education for Washing- 
ton State, and of Earl V. Foster, am- 
bitious young graduate manager with 
a sound understanding of business 
principles as applied to athletic 
activity. 

Provision for virtually all lines of 
sport and physical education endeavor 
is found in the great gymnasium built 
a year and a half ago. The majestic 
structure is four stories high, 203 feet 
long and 178 feet wide, and con- 
structed entirely of reenforced con- 
crete with brick facing of the upper 
two stories. It is situated on the edge 
of Rogers Field, the half mile oval 
containing the football gridiron, base- 
ball diamond, and track and field ac- 
commodations. 


A companion building to the impos- 
ing gymnasium is the new field house 
completed recently. It is a huge shell 
of concrete and brick, and measures 
135 feet by 325 feet with free over- 
head clearance of 70 feet. It pro- 
vides excellent training quarters for 
varsity teams during the inclement 
weather that prevails in the Pullman 
country during the winter and early 
spring. The large earthen floor per- 
mits an eighth mile running track, 
football gridiron and baseball dia- 
mond. Sports are thereby allowed to 
enjoy an uninterrupted course despite 
the elements outdoors. 

The financing of such great enter- 
prises has not subjected the college 
treasury to a burden of indebtedness. 
Well worked out methods of taking 
eare of the big cost have made the 
business of paying for these projects 
a matter of routine business. The 
student body of 3,500 has made possi- 
ble such undertakings. 

The gvmnasium cost $500.000 to 
build, while the field house called for 
an additional $200,000. Student fees 
over a period of years took care of 
$350,000 of the cost of the gymnas- 
ium, while the state contributed the 
balance. The field house was built by 
the student association without cost 
to taxpayers or college upon a vlan 
of student fees evolved by Graduate 


Manager Foster. Bonds to be retired 
by this special fund over a reasonable 
period formed the basis of financing 
this structure. 

Such important developments in 
athletic and physical education equip- 
ment reflect the growth of Washing- 
ton State in intercollegiate relations 
on the Pacific Coast. The Cougar 
athletic teams are recognized by com- 
peting teams of the Western slope as 


‘uniformly strong and are feared by 


all opponents. In the last football 
campaign, the Washington State 
eleven marched through a _ heavy 
twelve game schedule and emerged 
with ten victories. A clean record of 
wins in the Pacific Northwest was 
registered with the two setbacks at 
the hands of powerful California 
teams. In the other major sports as 
well as in minor athletics, the Cougars 
of Washington State keep close to the 
top of the league ladder. 

Washington State is in its thirty- 
sixth year of intercollegiate play. 
Since the inauguration of athletic 
competition, Cougar teams have gone 
to the pinnacle of success at times and 
slumped at others. Probably the 
greatest height reached by a Wash- 
ington State team was in 1915 when 
the football eleven swept everything 
before it and finally triumvhed over 
Brown University, 15 to 0, in the 
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initial classic of the Tournament of 
Roses at Pasadena, January 1, 1916. 
In the three East-West intersectional 
games in which Washington State has 
participated, she has won each time. 
Besides the Brown game, these in- 
clude the 11 to 0 win over St. Louis 
University in 1907 and the 21 to 20 
defeat of the University of Nebraska 
in 1920. 

In planning the type of gymnasium, 
Director Bohler visited numerous ath- 
letic structures about the country and 
incorporated into the Washington 
State building all the modern ideas 
he accumulated on his trip. Profes- 
sor Stanley. A. Smith, college archi- 
tect, designed the gym with the view 
toward making it the most complete 
and substantial athletic home that is 
possible to build. 

It was planned to provide every fa- 
cility for health development in addi- 
tion to sport progress. In keeping 
with this idea of all-around health 
development, the orthopedic gymnas- 
ium was included as one of the fea- 
tures of the building. It is used for 
corrective work and is equipped with 
remedial apparatus. Students having 
physical defects are assigned here to 
individual work under the direction 
of a specialist in orthopedics. A 
physiotherapy room is equipped with 
various electrical appliances. 

A fine swimming pool, and special 
room for boxing, wrestling, golf, 


handball and fencing provide accom- 
modations for these sports. The main 
gymnasium floor is 100 feet by 160 
feet, and 40 feet high without any 
obstruction. This floor permits three 
games of intramural basketball at 
once, while the exhibition court with 
suspended baskets is used for inter- 
collegiate matches. The balcony seats 
3,500 persons, while 3,000 more may 
be handled on bleacher seats on the 
main floor. 

In addition to the main floor, there 
is a small auxiliary gymnasium, 30 
by 100 feet. This room is used for 
the smaller classes and individual ac- 
tivities such as handball, basketball, 
goal shooting, heavy gymnastics and 
miscellaneous work. 

Offices for the coaches and physical 
education instructors are conveniently 
located in the new gymnasium. The 
lower floor is devoted to locker rooms, 
shower rooms, supply rooms and stor- 
age rooms, laundry, hydrotheraphy 
quarters and miscellaneous usage. 

The huge field house fills a long-felt 
need at Washington State College. 
Because of severe weather and late 
springs, baseball and track candidates 
were handicapped by a late start in 
the sport of their choice. The field 
house permits track and field men to 
begin regular workouts three months 
earlier than before, with the result 
that they are well conditioned when 
the schedule of meets opens. Base- 
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ball players find the field house an 
excellent place to improve their bat- 
ting and develop their playing ability 
before the outdoor diamond allows 
work. 

Both the gymnasium and field house 
are located at the edge of the playing 
field and stadium. They adjoin each 
other and are but a few minutes walk 
from the heart of the campus. On 
the opposite side of Rogers Field is 
found the women’s gymnasium, which 
was formerly occupied by the men. 
The women also have a separate play- 
field where their various contests are 
held. 

One of the pleasing projects de- 
veloped by the athletic department at 
Washington State is the beautiful 
nine hole golf course constructed over 
the rolling hills at the edge of the 
campus. It is one of the few courses 
in the country owned and operated by 
the student association without green 
fees to students. Additional hard- 
surfaced tennis courts are being con- 
structed to augment the battery of 
concrete courts already in use. 

The excellent recreational facilities 
provided by the modern athletic plant 
of Washington State give the college 
executives a still greater opportunity 
to carr, out their ideal of “a game 
for everyone and everyone in a game.” 
It is a worthy health-building propo- 
sition deserving of universal commen- 
dation. 





The Decline of Baseball in the 
American College, Its Cause 
and Possible Remedy 


UCH has been said and writ- 
M ten of late concerning the de- 

cline of baseball in the col- 
leges, especially as to the calibre of 
the players and teams which repre- 
sent numerous educational institu- 
tions. 

As a matter of fact, the author pre- 
dicted this disinterest and decline 
some three years ago, although at that 
time many sports writers took excep- 
tion to the remarks. Today, these 
same men are circulating question- 
naires throughout the colleges, in an 
attempt to discover the cause of the 
present lack of interest and to devise 
a means of overcoming it. 

The fall in baseball’s popularity 
may be attributed to a multitude of 
interests which now occupy the under- 


By Arthur S. Fox 
Baseball Coach, Williams College 


graduate in the spring, such as golf, 
tennis, lacrosse and, most of all, the 
automobile. It is admitted that the 
automobile is one of the greatest in- 
ventions of the twentieth century. 
Its merits are omnipresent. On the 
other hand, however, the automobile 
has distracted the greatest amount of 
interest from the collegiate baseball 
field. It has practically caused the 
extinction of semi-professional base- 
ball. 

Before the World War, few under- 
graduates had automobiles while at 
college. In consequence, the students 
spent their week-ends on the campus, 
and the college spirit (an almost obso- 
lete word today) was at its greatest 
height. College football and college 
baseball were the leading sports in 


those days. To wear a varsity letter 
in either of these two major sports 
was a much sought for award. In 
the East, of course, track and basket- 
ball were more or less in their infant 
stages. After the Armistice and the 
ensuing years of increased produc- 
tivity and prosperity, sons of the 
nouveau riche began entering the col- 
leges, and with them came the person- 
ally owned pleasure cars. With riches 
is always associated ease and luxury; 
hence, a period of inactivity athletic- 
ally. Baseball, as a result of these 
innovations, suffered ignominiously. 
The rigid training rules such as these 
sports demand are too great sacrifices 
for these pleasure seeking undergrad- 
uates of today to undergo. After the 
last class now, on a Friday or Satur- 
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day, the undergraduate packs up, 
steps into his car, and spends the 
week-end at a nearby girls’ college, at 
home with a college chum, or in a 
drinking party where the “hard 
grind” of studies may be forgotten. 

The. trend of the youth today 
towards sports is in the choice of the 
one which deprives the participant of 
no luxury; the latter, unallied with 
strict rules of training. Unless the 
automobile’s use is restricted to sen- 
iors only, or abolished entirely from 
the campus, the writer dares to pre- 
dict that in not so distant a future, 
the generation to come may be again 
crawling on all fours, too weak to 
walk—all because of the fathers’ fail- 
ure to walk and take regular exercise 
while able to do so. A seemingly hum- 
orous statement to make in this day 
and generation, but one not impossi- 
ble of realization! 

During the writer’s few years of 
college coaching, it has been a notice- 
able fact, with but few exceptions, 
that the boys who enter college from 
the city high schools are better 
grounded in the fundamentals of base- 
ball and are more natural ball players. 
The preparatory school boy should be 
the better qualified, due to the higher 
priced coaching which he is able to 
receive. College baseball would still 
be the magnet of sports fans, if it 
were financially possible for more of 
the high school boys to enter college. 
The latter play the game from the 
playground up through the various 
stages of their own and the game’s 
development. To be a good baseball 
player, one must pursue this sport 
from one’s earliest age. A fighting 
heart, coordination of mind and 
muscle, and, most of all, natural abil- 
ity and perfection gained through 
years of practice and application of 
its fundamentals are necessary req- 
usites for the baseball player. To 
come aut for one’s college team with- 
out these prerequisites is absolute 
folly. In no other sport is such a 
thorough schooling demanded. Per- 
haps, then, the main source of the 
trouble is in the private school, which 
supplies the majority of college ath- 
letes. Is this disinterest due to the 
school as a whole, the school head, 
the coach, or all three? Think it over 
seriously, my readers. If you are a 
coach, do not let it be said that you 
did not put your whole heart and soul 
into the thought of the Great Ameri- 
can Game’s betterment and perpetua- 
tion. 


It is generally believed that the 
Carnegie Foundation’s Report accom- 
plished a great purpose, and we are 
all in hearty favor of its work, but, 
on the other hand, it may be the dis- 
couragement of many high school 
boys’ pursuance of a college education. 


THE 


With the cost of a college education 
as high as it is today, very few of 
these boys are able to meet the finan- 
cial obligations without scholarship 
aid and other opportunities in work- 
ing for room and board; yet, if the 
boy were an athlete, many colleges 
would be reluctant to accept his ap- 
plication for fear of being accused of 
proselyting. Just another extraction 
from the gums that supply the only 
real prospect! 

A few writers, players and coaches 
with whom I have recently talked be- 
lieve that baseball in colleges is in 
one of those temporary cycles of de- 
cline, while football, hockey, golf and 
track are enjoying the temporary 
spotlight of popularity. Yet not one 
of the above mentioned dare offer a 
remedy at this time. If something 
isn’t done immediately for a rebirth 
of its interest, within the next ten 
years college baseball will be a coach- 
less, intramural activity. A very sad 
blow indeed to such a clean and whole- 
some American game! 


Coaches of baseball surely do not 
condemn any interest that may be 
taken in other fields of sports, but 
they find a very considerable num- 
ber of men with some baseball talent 
and experience who never even try to 
make their team. They are content 
to say, “Well, Jack S. has second 
base cinched. Why should I come 
out?” Where is the college man of a 
few years back? He would have come 
out and made this so-called regular 
fight to hold his position, would 
have stood the monotony of a season 
on the scrubs, if necessary, but would 
have been rewarded in the end with 
the knowledge that he had helped to 
better his team. Furthermore, he 
would have prepared himself for that 
same position or another during his 
junior and senior years. 

The college men of today, however, 
are too selfish and egotistical to come 
out for the team unless they are sure 
of a position right at the start of the 
season. Such men, and there are 
many of them in the colleges, may 
well be called “carpetbaggers,” ready 
to absorb all that the college will give 
them without effort on their part, and 
then give nothing in return. These 
same “carpetbaggers” are the “grand- 
stand quarterbacks” of the century. 
Cheers, college spirit—how can there 
be any, when all the men qualified to 
render them are representing the col- 
lege on the field? The “carpetbag- 
gers” are the first to boast allegiance 
to their team if it is a successful com- 
bination of All-American players, but 
let the team lose a game or experience 
an unsuccessful season and they are 
the first to cry “I told you so.” If 
ten per cent of this criticism were 
transformed into energy contributed 
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toward improving the college teams, 
intercollegiate baseball would not now 
be hearing prophecies of its ultimate 
abolition. 

For preservation and reincarnation 
of interest in the Great American 
Game in New England, the writer of 
this article has ventured the forma- 
tion of two ten team leagues; one to 
be composed of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire State, Bowdoin, Vermont, Bates, 
St. Michael’s, Colby, Norwich, Middle- 
bury, and St. Lawrence; the other to 
be composed of Williams, Amherst, 
Wesleyan, Trinity, Connecticut Ag- 
gies, Massachusetts Aggies, Rhode 
Island State, Worcester Tech., Clark, 
and Tufts. A home and home sched- 
ule is to be arranged and the lead- 
ers in each league are to play a three 
game series for the New England 
Championship of the Smaller Colleges. 
Similar leagues might be formed 
throughout the country. 

If every reader of this article would 
but take a few minutes to consider the 
seriousness of this decline, and would 
set out wholeheartedly to help remedy 
and check this decline in amateur and 
college baseball, the writer and the 
game itself would be nationally re- 
warded. 





Suggestion for Increased 
Interest in Baseball 


By John L. Griffith 


N the same manner that a great 

many trades and industries have 
not been prospering in recent years 
because of trade practices that are 
inimical to the financial interests of 
those connected with these trades and 
industries, baseball and other forms 
of sport in many communities are 
striving to correct unfair principles 


_of competition because they realize 


that they cannot be successful when 
unsound financial practices prevail 
within their industry. Town baseball 
particularly has been handicapped by 
competitive practices which have been 
inimical to the game. On the other 
hand, it has been demonstrated that 
if the managers of local town teams 
use only home talent amateur players 
and refuse to compete against towns 
that load up their teams with im- 
ported players, they can place their 
baseball on a sound financial basis and 
the game will prosper in their com- 
munities. 

Professional baseball in the major 
leagues is prospering. There are very 
definite and sound reasons why it 
should. There are just as obvious 
reasons why professional baseball can- 
not prosper for any appreciable 
length of time in the smaller cities and 
towns. Unfortunately for the good of 


(Continued on page 45} 
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Proceedings of the Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Basketball Coaches 
of the United States 


Held at Hotel Windermere, Chicago, April 4, 1930, 
and attended by coaches from all sections of the country. 


HE meeting of the National 

Association of the Basketball 

Coaches of the United States 

was called to order at 10:10 A. M., 

April 4, 1930, President J. Craig 
Ruby presiding. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 
J. Craig Ruby 
University of Illinois 

ENTLEMEN, I want to express 

my pleasure at seeing such a 
good representative 
body here at this time, 
and I want to express 
pleasure at seeing so 
many of our old mem- 
bers here again, and 
also at seeing so many 
of the new men who are 
coming into the organ- 
ization. This is the : 
Fourth Annual Meeting : 
of the National Associa- : 
tion of Basketball 
Coaches. Our progress : 
in the past years has : 
been very rapid. Start- 
ing out with a mere 
handful of men at the 
time of the Drake Re- 
lays several years ago, 
the organization has : 
progressed in member- 
ship and we now have 
well over two hundred 
members, these mem- 
bers coming from all 
parts of the United 
States; so that we are 
now becoming more and 
more a national body 
representing the basket- 
ball coaches. 

In the past years, the efforts of the 
organization, the efforts of the officers 
especially, have been toward perfect- 
ing an organization, toward getting 
more members, members distributed 
over the country. True, the function 
of the organization has been some- 
what hampered by lack of funds, but, 
with the increased membership, we 
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are now getting enough funds so that 
we may be able to progress more 
rapidly in doing real constructive 
work for basketball. 

However, to do more effective work 
we must have an active membership. 
Not only must we have a large num- 
ber of members, and these members 
coming from all districts of the 
United States, but our members must 
be active in the association, willing 


Program 


Address of the President, J. Craig Ruby. : 
Report of the Olympic Committee, Dr, F. C. Allen. : 
Address, Mr. Albon Holden. 


Report of Coaching Ethics Committee, George E. 
Cooper. 


Reports from various sections of the country: 
Hunt, H. C. Beresford, Charles F. Bassgtt, Roy 
Mundorff, Louis Menze, J. C. Truesdale, Glenn A. 
Bingham, David MacMillan, B. F. Grover, Dr. H. C. 
Carlson, R. A. Smith, Arthur L. Powell. 


Report of Committee on Officials, George Keogan. : 
Address of Professor Coleman R. Griffith. 
Report of Rules Committee, Chairman H. G. Olsen. 
Address of J. L. Bingham. 


to do some actual work for the asso- 
ciation. We have a number of these 
active members in the organization at 
the present time, all seeking to bring 
new men into our convention, men 
working toward a common good of 
basketball. But we need more of 
these active men, and it is my earnest 
wish that all of the men here will 


become more active in their support 
and in their work for this association. 
It is only by these means that this or- 
ganization can reach its true position 
in the basketball world. 

Already the organization is being 
well recognized. We have the assur- 
ance of some of the most important 
men on the Basketball Rules Commit- 
tee, the Joint Basketball Rules Com- 
mittee, and, of course, many of our 

members are also on 
- that Joint Basketball 

Rules Committee, that 

any action on the part 

of this body will be con- 
sidered very carefully 
by that Committee. Of 
course, that is our real 
function, the basketball 
=: rules. Our discussions, 
our deliberations here, 
will have a decided ef- 
fect upon basketball. 

But we have other 
problems in basketball: 
coaching ethics, sports- 
manship and the general 
up-building of the game, 
which this organization 
can accomplish. But I 
want to impress upon 
you at this time that the 
essential thing is an 
active membership at- 
tending these conven- 
tions. The Board of 
Trustees and Officers 
have been in_ session, 
and we have made some 
tentative plans which 
would indicate that this 
organization can do 
some of the most important construc- 
tive work for basketball. And so my 
message this morning is, let’s have 
an active membership. (Applause) 


E. -P. 
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Roll call conducted by Secretary 
H. G. Olsen, Ohio State University. 

Report of Board of Trustees. 

Moved by Mr. Schabinger, seconded 
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by Mr. Ortner that Article VI of the 
Constitution be amended (in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the 
Board of Trustees) to read, “The An- 
nual Membership fee, active and allied 
classification, shall be $5.00, effective 
immediately.” Motion carried. 

Recess for fifteen minutes—pay- 
ment of dues. 


OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 
Dr. F. C. Allen 
University of Kansas 

HAVE had a good deal of cor- 

respondence with the _ different 
groups of the National Collegiate and 
the A. A. U., as well as the Y. M. 
C. A. group, but the Y. M. C. A. is 
not as active as the A. A. U. and the 
National Collegiate. There is a pos- 
sibility of having the games at Los 
Angeles as the integral part of the 
Olympic program, but I 
am told by the Chair- 
man of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee — I 
don’t have his name 
here—that the country 
in which the Olympics 
are held has a right to 
put on one sport, one 
team sport, and Daniel 
Ferris of New York, the 
Secretary of the A. A. 
U., and I talked to Mr. 
Avery Brundage this 
morning. They are go- 
ing to Germany to the 
International Committee 
meeting at Berlin on 
May third, and tennis is 
the sport that may be 
accepted. I am told that 
in the last Olympics 
here they included ten- 
nis as a complimentary 
adjunct, a sport that the 
native country putting 
on the games has a 
right to, include. 

I wrote Sam Barry at 
Los Angeles, who is in 
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group there, and Mr. 
Barry does not share our opinion that 
we have much of a chance and he is 
on the ground there. He sounds the 
most pessimistic note of any, but the 
A. A. U. people—it seems the West- 
ern A. A. U. passed a motion at the 
St. Louis meeting this last fall that 
basketball be incorporated in the 
Olympic games in 1932, and it seems 
as if the A. A. U. is doing more than 
any other group to promote basket- 
ball, and especially this tournament at 
Los Angeles. I suggested they have 
an open air court or several courts, 
electrically lighted, and play those 
games at night, and I believe it would 
be a source of much income. 

Now, summing up definitely, as far 
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as we have gone—of course, I talked 
to President Ruby at Illinois this fall 
when Kansas played Illinois in foot- 
ball, and I sent him copies of all the 
correspondence I had had at that 
time, and he wrote also to the group 
—the only question is this, all the 
people we know have discouraged the 
idea of basketball being incorporated 
in the Olympic sports proper because 
they say not enough countries are 
playing basketball in an Olympic way 
that will take a chance with the 
United States. 

In the Inter-Allied Games in 1919, 
France and Italy played, and the U.S. 
Army teams were so superior to the 
French and Italian teams there was 
no chance. They played the Mexican 
team just as a courtesy to stimulate 
the international competition. Coach 
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Officers and Board of Directors of the 


Association for 1930-31 


Honorary President 


Dr. James Naismith, University of Kansas. 


President 
L. A. Andreas, Syracuse University. 


First Vice-Persident 


A. A. Schabinger, Creighton University. 


Second Vice-President 
H. G. Olsen, Ohio State University. 


Third Vice-President 
Roy Mundorff, Georgia Tech. 


Secretary-Treasurer 
H. P. Ortner, Cornell University. 


Directors 


H. C. Beresford, University of Colorado. 


Dr. F. C. Allen, University of Kansas. 


Dr. H. C. Carlson, University of Pittsburgh. 
A. C. Lonborg, Northwestern University 


Scholl is interested and says that he 
will send a team from Mexico, the 
National A. A. U. Champions, and I 
have had some correspondence from 
Japanese teams. In South America 
basketball has taken a very strong 
hold, and they are quite anxious to 
send some one, so I can’t say any- 
thing further than that we have a 
very strong possibility of having it 
incorporated—it would not be the 
Olympic Championship; it would be 
more as a courtesy exhibition. While 
it could be the championship in a sort 
of fashion, it would not be like the 
other sports, because there are not 
enough teams playing it, although we 
do have eighteen foreign countries 
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playing basketball in a very definite 
way. 

So I should say that if every one 
of the coaches in the different parts 
of the country are interested in pro- 
moting this thing, and I know most 
of the coaches all want to be in Los 
Angeles in 1932, will write to me I 
will be glad to send them a copy of 
all the correspondence that I have, 
and I believe each one of these peo- 
ple, the coaches, should give to the 
newspapers that information in the 
different sections of the United 
States. This is more of a state of 
mind than anything else, in regard to 
getting this over, selling this idea to 
our own people; if we don’t believe in 
the sport enough to boost it, I don’t 
believe they will take it quite as seri- 
ously as we who desire to put the 
thing over. 

I remember the Buf- 
falo Germans in 1904 
played at St. Louis, and 
they won that title, and 
they won at Buffalo, 
and I think the Ger- 
mans, perhaps, did more 
for basketball than any 
group in the country. 
Now, I see in our group 
a tendency to meet once 
a year and talk basket- 
ball but not to spend as 
much time with the 
sport writers of our 
country, of our cities, 
trying to develop better 
the sport in general. 
We are not doing that 
as much as we should, 
and, after all, this game 
of basketball is our 
sport, and we can do a 
great deal for it by com- 
municating with the 
A. A. U. people. 

Now, I am very happy 
to know that there has 
been a friendly settle- 
ment between the Na- 
tional Collegiate and the 
A. A. U. of the dispute which threat- 
ened to cause a great rupture, and 
that feeling, ill-feeling, seems to have 
been obliterated, and the people who 
are going to put on the Olympics are 
the A. A. U. people. While the col- 
lege men will have their part, the 
machinery is in the hands of the A. 
A. U., and, if we operate with the 
A. A. U., I think we have a better 
chance to get it across. 

So, Mr. President, I feel that we 
have made some strides with the peo- 
ple in power, and I should suggest 
that if you write to Sam Barry at 
the University of Southern California 
—I got a very fine letter from the 
A. A. U. people saying that Mr. Barry 
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had done a wonderful lot for basket- 
ball on the Pacific Coast—he is in a 
position to give you the facts. Mr. 
Hunt is here from Stanford. I’d like 
to ask if the President will ask what 
he hears about things on the Coast. 
I should like to see each one of the 
coaches stimulate as far as possible 
the interest in the Olympic Confer- 
ence. (Applause) 


MR. HUNT: Dr. Allen has ex- 
pressed about what I would say. One 
of the biggest, not necessarily draw- 
backs, but tendencies, is, of course, 
a very strong support in California 
of tennis, and the tennis people boost 
that to the limit, and being an “on 
the ground” proposition, it means the 
basketball people would have to be 
more active than they have been in 
the past in order to make basketball 
competitive at all with tennis. At the 
present time I hear quite a bit of talk 
among coaches, although very little 
has been said in the newspapers about 
the chances for basketball in the next 
Olympics, and if we are to have a 
chance to have basketball in the next 
Olympics, it is as Dr. Allen says; we 
have got to get busy and get publicity 
on it to make the authorities who put 
it on see the basketball game. 

I think, however, that any arrange- 
ment, whether it is international 
basketball or whether it is connected 
with the Olympics at Los Angeles in 
1932, would go over in great shape. 
I think there would be large crowds, 
and that they would doubtless make 
money. Moved by Dr. Allen, seconded 
by Mr. Hunt that the National Asso- 
ciation of Basketball Coaches petition 
Mr. Avery Brundage, President of the 
A. A. U., to include basketball in the 
next Olympic program. Motion car- 
ried unanimously. 


PRESIDENT RUBY: Now we 
come to a point in the program where 
we are to hear a man from outside 
of the organization on a subject per- 
taining to basketball. The newspa- 
pers give basketball a great deal of 
space on their sport pages. Most of 
the coaches, I think, have a little 
trouble with newspaper men now and 
then—disagree with their criticisms 
of the games, but there is one writer 
in Chicago who stands very high in 
the estimation of the coaches as to his 
ability to diagnose a basketball game 
and to write about basketball in an 
accurate manner, and that man is 
with us today, and it gives me a great 
deal of pleasure to introduce Mr. Al- 
bon Holden of the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, one of the leading basket- 
ball writers of this section of the 
country, who will speak to us on bas- 
ketball from the outsider’s viewpoint. 
Mr. Holden. (Applause) 


ADDRESS 
Mr. Albon Holden 

R. PRESIDENT, Gentlemen: I 

received a letter from Mr. 
Ruby a few days ago asking me if 
I would speak to you briefly at this 
time on some of the viewpoints of an 
outsider on basketball, and in a weak 
moment I accepted without giving the 
matter any thought. The last two or 
three days I have been sitting over 
in Bartlett Gymnasium making up 
twelve or fifteen box scores a day, 
trying to figure out something to talk 
about. I have never played basket- 
ball, never coached it, never officiated; 
therefore, I am thoroughly qualified 
to speak as an expert on the subject. 
(Laughter) I am like that old fellow 
that said he had never laid an egg 
but he was a good judge of omelets. 
(Laughter) 

Let’s go back for a minute or two 
and review briefly the well-known his- 
tory and growth of basketball. The 
game, as you are well aware, was cre- 
ated artificially almost over night to 
satisfy the demand for an indoor 
sport. The game sprang up first at 
the Springfield “Y” College in the 
East, and was the result of a contest 
at which I believe the senior class 
evolved a game that would be most 
suited for winter sport indoors. 
There were a few changes made 
within the next season or two, but 
within a very brief time basketball 
became established as a game. A 
game was needed that could be played 
on a limited space of floor indoors, 
which would necessarily limit the 
number of men playing to a small 
number, which would have, I believe 
was the idea at that time, some of the 
excitement and speed of football with- 
out the roughness that would be 
dangerous on the hardwood floors 
indoors. 

Whoever it was—I think Dr. Nai- 
smith at Kansas had a great part in 
the forming of the game; in fact, he 
is called the father of basketball— 
that worked out this early game bor- 
rowed the feature of soccer or of polo 
or of hockey, taking a ball or an ob- 
ject and putting it into a goal, and 
the game evolved very quickly, but 
unlike hockey and unlike soccer and 
unlike polo and games of that kind, 
basketball is an artificial game, a 
game completely surrounded by “Thou 
shalt nots.” You understand what I 
mean. It is entirely technical. There 
are so many limitations upon the 
game that it never has the big sweep 
to it that football does. 

I have been looking at basketball 
for ten or fifteen years pretty regu- 
larly, averaging about twenty games 
a season in the Big Ten Conference 
and a great many outside games, and 
I have noticed in the last two years, 
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as you have all noticed, the slowing 
down of the game, a changing game, 
a fundamental revolution within the 
game that has so changed the style of 
basketball in general, with, of course, 
noticeable exceptions, that it is a very 
different game than it used to be two 
or three years ago. 

I hoped to be able to present you 
some statistics today and I did spend 
two or three hours on them the other 
night; unfortunately, I left them at 
home. The one that I recall most dis- 
tinctly is that the average score in the 
Western Conference four years ago 
was 33 to 29 and that the average 
score for the past season was 26 to 
21 or 25 to 21, a reduction of about 
12 or 13 points a game. Four years 
ago in the Conference there were six- 
teen games in which both teams 
scored 30 points. There were, as I 
recall, five games in which both teams 
scored 40 points and a number of 
games in which the winning team 
scored 50 points. 

This season I started out on a swing 
around the Conference that I take 
early in January, seeing a game every 
two or three days, which opened up 
with Wisconsin at Northwestern, 23 
to 14. I went down to Champaign: 
Illinois and Ohio State, 19 to 14; 
jumped over to Purdue: Michigan and 
Purdue, 22 to 19, I believe, or 23 to 
19; back up to Madison: Wisconsin 
14, Illinois 9; back down to Chicago, 
where Chicago won from Wisconsin, 
23 to 21; down to Indiana: Wisconsin 
beat Indiana, 23 to 21; back down to 
Champaign for another game between 
Illinois and Wisconsin, two baskets in 
the first half; and throughout the 
season there was a marked slowing 
down of scoring. 

Well, you men, of course, are famil- 
iar with basketball and you know the 
reason for it, that the slow break 
game has largely supplanted the fast 
break game, and it has reduced every- 
where throughout the country scor- 
ing to a marked degree. I have fig- 
ures on the other sections of the coun- 
try. Just the other day I picked up 
a paper three or four weeks old, with 
a list of basketball scores in the state 
of Oklahoma played on a Saturday 
with some sixty or seventy high school 
scores listed, and there were nine 10 
to 8 games and three 9 to 7 or 9 to 8 
games. The extreme is carried even 
farther in high schools than in col- 
leges. We had a game in middle IIli- 
nois this year where the score was 
either 2 to 2 or 2 to 4. It was set- 
tled in overtime by a big score of 10 
to 8. I believe another game—I did 
not see this but I was told about it— 
in middle Illinois was 1 to 0. 

I have had any number of officials 
come to me this year and say they 
simply don’t know what to do when 
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they get in a ball game and neither 
team will play ball. Fred Young was 
telling me about a game he had (I 
believe last season but I am not sure) 
at Galesburg where the two teams sat 
at the opposite ends of the floor for 
the entire first half and well into the 
second half, and the band played and 
that was all there was of basketball. 
Now, of course, that is an extreme 
case, but those cases are happening, 
and they are happening all over the 
country every day. 

We are used to thinking of Indiana 
basketball, particularly Indiana high 
school basketball, as war cry basket- 
ball up and down the floor; you shoot 
and I shoot, and the games wind up 
55 to 49. Yet in a semi-final game 
in the Indiana State Tournament at 
the end of the first half the score was 
7 to 3, and when the teams came back 
on the floor for the beginning of the 
second half, 15,000 people sat up and 
booed as, as Pat Page said to me a 
minute ago, he had not heard them 
boo in years at the team. They did 
not want that kind of game. 

A typical example of the reaction 
of the public to slow breaking basket- 
ball I think I can cite. During this 
winter Northwestern played a game 
at Illinois. I did not see the game, 
but it was on Saturday night, and 
Northwestern won, I believe, 34 to 32. 
I got in Champaign the Sunday after 
the game and I had fifty people tell 
me that was the greatest basketball 
game they had ever seen played in 
Champaign. They were still raving 
about the game, and Illinois lost the 
game. Monday night Illinois played 
at Wisconsin. I am not attempting to 
go into the personalities here about 
Craig’s game or Dr. Meanwell’s game 
or anybody else’s game, but Monday 
night at the end of the first half the 
score was 7 to 2—two baskets had 
been made. I went out for a smoke 
and everybody up and down the line 
said, “Isn’t this a lousy game of bas- 
ketball!” They were losing in both 
games, but it was not the fact that 
they were losing one and winning the 
other, but the public did not like the 
game. 

Down in Champaign two or three 
weeks ago in the final Illinois State 
High School Tournament there was a 
little team from Waterman, a town I 
never heard of, that was beaten in its 
first game and should have won the 
game; and I think had they won that 
game they would probably have 
won the State Championship. They 
played one of the finest games of slow 
break basketball I have ever seen. In 
the first half they took five shots and 
made four baskets. In the second 
half they took seven shots and made 
five baskets. They missed three out 
of about twelve or thirteen shots in 
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the entire game. The rest of the 
game they were controlling the ball, 
making no effort to score, and slowed 
the game down to an absolute walk. 
It was perfect slow break basketball. 
They were beaten in an overtime 
basketball game in four extra periods 
because they did not stall in each of 
the four overtime periods when they 
were ahead, and I felt sorry that a 
bunch of kids should throw a possi- 
bility down at the last minute when 
their game was the best and they 
should have won. I said that to a 
lot of people and everybody I men- 
tioned it to said, “Oh, well, anybody 
that plays that kind of game I am 
glad they lost.” The public is not 
sold on slow break basketball. 

I have been very much pleased over 
at the Chicago tournament—I like 
speed basketball—to find that the ma- 
jority of the teams over there are 
playing fast break basketball, and the 
scores are running up in the 30’s, 
with the winning team scoring 30 and 
the losing team 25 to 28 quite fre- 
quently. So apparently there still are 
a lot of championship basketball 
teams that are playing the fast break 
game. _ 

I don’t know whether the modern 
game, synthetic basketball, as I call 
it, is a better game or not than the 
old game. I mean better for the boys 
to play. It may not be quite as tax- 
ing on the physique, but we always 
used to think in the old days that the 
stamina was one of the important fac- 
tors in the success of a basketball 
team, and that factor is practically 
eliminated now. 

I saw a high school game at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, this year. I will 
swear that neither team needed a 
shower bath when the game was over. 
(Laughter) 

Just what, if it is decided that 
something must be done, is going to 
be done is a problem. I don’t want 
to try to discuss that. I don’t feel 
that I know enough about it, but cer- 
tainly there is an unrest in the game. 
There are probably 30 per cent or 40 
per cent of the coaches in the game 
that are fighting for the elimination of 
the center jump. There is another 
factor that wants the dribble elimi- 
nated or, at least, reduced to a single 
bounce. Others want the courts 
shortened so as to bring about more 
scoring. There have been twenty 
freak suggestions made. I read one 
yesterday—the man wants the game 
rules changed so that if at the end 
of the half or at the end of either half 
both teams have not made a desig- 
nated score that the game shall con- 
tinue until they have done so. 


(Laughter) 
Down in, I believe it was Heide!- 
berg, Ohio, this winter, the unrest 
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struck down there and they began ex- 
perimenting in the gym classes and 
freshman games and finally arranged 
a game between Heidelberg and Wit- 
tenberg, I believe, though I am not 
positive. Two freshman teams played 
a game for an experiment in which 
any man could shoot at either basket 
at any time. Well, certainly that is 
as radical as anything that could 
possibly be dreamed of. It would 
simply change the game so that all 
present fundamentals of basketball 
would be utterly valueless. Every 
fundamental of the game would have 
to be revalued. 

Certainly there would be very little 
sympathy with such a move. I don’t 
suppose one coach in a thousand would 
favor it, but the idea behind it was 
that there was so much dissatisfac- 
tion down there that they are willing 
to try anything to see if they can 
work out a solution that will speed 
the game up and make it more in- 
teresting to the spectators. 

I have seen a few games in the East 
this year, two or three, and several 
in past years, college games. I have 
seen no high school basketball. The 
games I have seen and the conversa- 
tion I have had, indicate that the 
stalling or delayed offense, if you 
euphemistic coaches would rather call 
it delayed offense rather than stalling, 
is not as prevalent as it is in the Mid- 
dle West. I don’t know about down 
in your country, Dr. Allen, or farther 
West. Certainly the Southern high 
school teams in this tournament, and 
there are twelve or thirteen, are al- 
most without exception not playing 
slow break basketball. It is a speed 
game with all of them. That Athens 
team is a beautiful passing team. 
They have cut out the bounce en- 
tirely. It is a speed passing game. 


. Generally there is a dribbling team 


and so on, but in that Southern bunch 
they are all speed teams. So it may 
be this type of basketball, this epi- 
demic, if you want to call it such, of 
slow break basketball is a_ typical 
Middle Western malady. 

Gentlemen, I really am embarrassed 
because, man to man, every one of 
you here knows so much more about 
the game than I do, and I should not 
have accepted Mr. Ruby’s invitation 
to talk at all, but I did like the oppor- 
tunity of expressing to you the 
opinion I have found so general: that 
the public is not satisfied with the 
slow break basketball and would 
rather, as I see it, return to a speed 
game. Thank you. (Applause) 

COACHING ETHICS COMMITTEE 

George E. Cooper 
Colorado Teachers College, Greeley 
R. MUNDORF, Mr. Grover and 
I informally discussed some of 
these points. After hearing this 
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gentleman who has just preceded me, 
I am reticent about offering any 
definite suggestions. One of the 
things that we need to know right 
away—and as I sat here listening to 
him I just thought of how basketball 
originated, how it progressed. Sev- 
eral years ago I played basketball and 
all the coaching I got was, “Here is 
the ball, boys, put it through the 
hoop more often than your oppo- 
nents,” and that is what coaching 
consisted of a number of years ago. 


I went down to the University of 
Illinois when Ralph Jones was still 
there. I got my first insight into how 
you might prevent your opponents 
from scoring quite as often as you 
did, and as a matter of fact, coaching 
schools (and this is something we 
have to accept whether we want to or 
not) might be to blame on this par- 
ticular point: over-emphasizing de- 
fense. 

Now, as far as ethics are concerned, 
we earn our bread and butter, most 
of us here, by coaching basketball. 
Those who earn it by coaching foot- 
ball get cake in addition. But we 
have got to save the game for our 
own protection. For that reason, we 
do have to pay attention to what the 
public thinks, whether we want to or 
not, and one of the best places to start 
is with your own student body, and 
that is a responsibility that you have 
to accept, whether you want to or not. 

One particular thing, and there is 
where different sections of the coun- 
try differ, you will find different 
situations; in our particular locality, 
in Colorado, Utah, Montana, we have 
little, if any, complaint about the 
stalling in basketball and I realize in 
regard to some of these remarks by 
Mr. Holden a few minutes ago about 
where the game is held down to a few 
scores, that is a responsibility the 
coaches must accept, and that, to my 
mind, is where ethics come in; that 
it is our business to see that the game 
is made attractive not only to our 
students, and we are able to put 
across some of the high-sounding 
phrases we put in. If I’d ask any 
individual here to get up before his 
faculty or the president of his school 
and just say, “Well, this is why we 
are having athletics or why we are 
having basketball”—we will limit it 
to basketball. What do we endeavor 
to teach through basketball? We put 
in some high-sounding phrases and 
go out in the gym and forget them. 
After the basketball season is over 
at this particular time of year we can 
think more rationally than we can 
during the stress of the season. We 
are going to play a bitter opponent 
and a good many of the coaches, par- 
ticularly those who might waver a 
little as far as their ability is con- 


cerned, might sit up at night figuring 
out how they might stop the star of 
the opponents from scoring as many 
baskets as their mediocre players can 
make. For that reason the defense 
side of it is emphasized in your mind, 
and as a consequence, we just nat- 
urally grow into that. 


The ethical part of it for coaches as 
a group, instead of trying to show up 
their opponents who are in the same 
line of work, is to get a well-balanced 
game of basketball as well as a well- 
balanced attitude toward it. Now, 
who is to blame will, no doubt, be ex- 
pressed by others. 


The ethics of the coaches as far as 
officials are concerned is a big point 
to be considered. As far as laying 
down any definite rules, it would be 
folly for me to stand up and tell you 
fellows how to act, or for any com- 
mittee to stand up and tell another 
bunch who are in the same line of 
work how to act, how to conduct 
themselves; but there are certain 
principles that we consider, and one 
is the question of officials. There is 
not a game that I know of that 
is made or broken so readily as is 
basketball by the officials. 

I sat over here during a game at 
the National Tournament yesterday, 
and after the game I walked up to the 
coach of the team that, well, shall I 
say he had reason to complain? and 
he was a gentleman through the en- 
tire game. I told him I appreciated 
his attitude. I sat there and watched 
him more than I did the ball game. 
He said, “Well, it is satisfying to 
know that somebody does pay atten- 
tion to that feature of it.” 

Those are things, gentlemen, that 
you don’t want to forget. What 
would you tell your president that you 
were having athletics for, and par- 
ticularly basketball? What do you 
endeavor to teach? We should not 
forget that side of it. I sat here last 
year and heard “Piggy” Lambert and 
some of the other boys say when they 
are not having a really successful 
season that is the year they are teach- 
ing character, and sometimes that is 
the straw to which we cling when we 
are not quite as successful as we 
figure we might be. That is the time 
we are teaching that one thing. 

As far as any definite recommenda- 
tions are concerned, I think it would 
be folly for us to present any, but 
one of the things that these fellows, 
Mr. Mundorff and Mr. Grover, men- 
tioned was the attitude that the 
coaches should take toward their fel- 
low coaches. We are all in the same 
game together and there is no need 
for us to prejudice our personal at- 
titude toward opponents, trying to 
show one another up. 

Basketball in our particular region 
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is becoming more and more popular. 
Our seating capacity is inadequate at 
the present time. The public does like 
the game in our locality. Maybe it 
is because we are not quite as smart 
as other places where they do go to 
the extreme, but I think those are 
points that should be considered by all 
who are in it. 

It is a game, as was presented here 
a moment ago in telling about the his- 
tory of basketball, that is somewhat 
bred in between the rest, and is be- 
coming more and more popular in a 
lot of places, becoming of financial 
assistance as far as the athletic pro- 
gram is concerned. (Applause) 

Report of Membership Committee 
by Mr. Olsen: 

In the absence of the chairman of 
the Membership Committee, H. G. 
Olsen, the Secretary made the follow- 
ing report: The total membership of 
the Association is 204. Of that num- 
ber 155 are active members, 41 are 
allied and 8 honorary. 


MR. ST. CLAIR: I believe if we 
had a little more literature, since you 
have so much money now, it might 
help some. I attempted this year to 
get a few members in my section by 
taking the application blanks that you 
sent to me and writing a few letters 
to the coaches that I knew personally. 
I think if we had a little more litera- 
ture to send out besides just the 
application blanks we might do bet- 
ter. Of course, my section is rather 
far away for them to come, but we 
are really interested in basketball. 
I don’t know about the allied mem- 
bers, though, being raised to $5.00, 
whether there will be many of them 
or not. 

MR. MAUER: I agree with that, 
because I believe you are limited to 
the section that you know these 
coaches in, and that is pretty limited; 
if you have four or five states, you 
don’t know so many men within that. 
If you could get some sort of pub- 
licity that you could send to the cities 
within that state, sort of advertise the 
thing, you would get in connection 
maybe with some of these men that 
you would not meet otherwise. 


MR. BOELTER: I took our Drake 
Relays mailing list, which is very 
large, and used up the stationery 
which was sent to me and asked for 
more, which Mr. Olsen was kind 
enough to send; so I sent the applica- 
tion blank and a letter urging every 
coach in our section of the country, 
college coaches, especially, and I think 
they had some response. I know some 
checks were sent to me and I sent 
them on to Mr. Olsen. But I am just 
a little afraid of the high school 
proposition of $5.00 for some of the 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Track and Field Athletics 


HE outstanding track and field meets held dur- 

ing the winter or so-called indoor months were 

such meets as the I. C. A. A. A. A., the West- 
ern Conference, the Illinois Relays, the Texas and 
S. M. U. Relay Meets and such other college events 
as were held prior to April Ist. 


Winter track so far has not assumed a place of 
importance on the interscholastic programs. Some of 
the high school teams have competed in invitational 
meets sponsored by the colleges but for the most part 
as yet the high schools have not developed indoor 
— to a degree comparable to high school basket- 

all. 


The most spectacular track and field meets which 
have already occurred during the month of April and 
which are scheduled to be held in May and the early 
part of June are the well established relay meets, 
the Conference, State High School Athletic Associa- 
tion and N. C. A. A. annual meets and tournaments. 

Were it not for the school and college track meets, 
track and field athletics in this country would prac- 
tically become non-existent. The relay meets and the 
Conference and state meets have done a great deal 
toward retaining the status of track and field as a 
major sport. 

Many of the events on the college track program 
are very similar to the events in which the Greek 
athletes competed over 2,000 years ago. A sport 
that has had such a long and continuous history will 
prosper if wisely administered. The school and col- 
lege track coaches have it within their power to give 
their sport its rightful place in the field of athletics. 





Civil Laws and Athletic Rules 


Be laws are made primarily to serve the inter- 
ests of the majority whose interests should be 
protected against any unsocial activities of the unde- 
sirable minority. They are, further, necessary as a 
means of establishing standards. To illustrate, it 
makes little or no difference whether motorists drive 
their cars on the right hand or left hand side of the 
road, provided all follow the same procedure. In 
England, drivers use the left hand side of the road 
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in accordance with custom and law, and in America 
our automobile traffic is directed on the other side of 
the road. 


Athletic rules are necessary and desirable, first, to 
guarantee in so far as possible equal competition; 
second, to conserve the interests of the competing 
athletes; and third, to protect the game itself. 

There are many people who have called attention 
to the fact that our athletic rules are not uniform. 
The greatest lack of uniformity is perhaps to be 
found in terms of the amateur rules. Further, there 
is lack of uniformity in the eligibility rules that have 
been adopted by the various college conferences. We 
have the same lack of uniformity, however, in our 
civil laws, as is witnessed by the fact that each state 
has enacted its own laws relative to murder, prop- 
erty rights, divorce, and all of the other things that 
affect our social and economic affairs. 


It is possible for a Mussolini to cause to be enacted 
national laws respecting the acts and activities of a 
national group. In a democracy where the principle 
of self-government is respected, and where the people 
work out their own problems in their own way, there 
may be lack of uniformity so far as laws and law- 
making are concerned, but, after all, the smaller 
groups administer these matters presumably in such 
a way as to conserve their own interests. 

While much may be said about the desirability of 
uniform amateur rules and uniform eligibility rules 
for college athletes, yet, after all, these are matters 
that primarily concern those most vitally affected. 
The National Collegiate Athletic Association has from 
time to time outlined what seemed to be desirable 
principles pertaining to amateur athletics. Each 
college group and each college conference, however, 
has adopted its own rules and has administered its 
own problems, thus respecting the principle of self- 
government, and what is more important, perhaps, 
has followed the principle of creating laws only when 
there first has been created a desire for such laws. 





Administrative Boards and Associations 


N the last twenty-five years a great many organ- 

izations have been set up in this country for the 
purpose of administering the amateur athletics of 
different groups. Coincident with the formation 
of these organizations, amateur athletics have flour- 
ished. This is one indication that these organiza- 
tions are serving a useful purpose. At the same 
time, it is a mistake to think of athletics in terms of 
administrative boards of control rather than in terms 
of those who constitute the athletic life of the 
nation. 

The boards of control are needed to make rules in 
the interests of equal competition. They can serve 
a useful purpose by way of safeguarding amateur 
sports and by extending the rights and privileges of 
athletics. If, however, those who are chosen to serve 
these various organizations in an administrative 
capacity strive to build up their own power, authority 
and prestige, the organizations may be a menace in- 
stead of a beneficent instrumentality. In other words, 
athletic administrations have been established to 
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serve athletics, and athletics should never be con- 
ducted for the purpose of serving the interests of the 
administrators. 





The Trend of Athletics 


T the present time, the American public is mani- 

festing keen interest in amateur athletics. The 

fact is that not only the great bulk of athletics is 

amateur, but further, the most attractive contests 

and spectacles are those in which amateur athletes 
compete, 

Formerly, the most spectacular events were ad- 
ministered by other than school and college men. 
Today, with conditions reversed, many are bewailing 
the fact that athletics in the educational institutions 
are being over-emphasized. If these men would study 
the history of athletics they would realize that if 
school and college athletics are made unattractive the 
high school and college boys will in large numbers 
compete in basketball tournaments, track and field 
meets, and swimming and wrestling tournaments 
conducted and sponsored by other than school and 
college administrators. 

The athletic statesmen, those who have made the 
greatest contribution to amateur athletics and who 
are unselfishly striving to serve the interests of the 
young athletes of the country, doing what they can 
to eliminate undesirable athletic practices, believe 
that school and college athletics are in the main all 
right. On the other hand, there are those who may 
be called athletic politicians, or those who think shal- 
lowly regarding athletic matters, who, believing that 
death cures all, are proposing the curtailment of the 
athletics of the educational institutions to the end 
that such athletics will lose their attractiveness and, 
perforce, suffer a decline. 

Another unmistakable trend in amateur athletics is 
toward more general participation in recreative 
sports. The colleges quite generally are not only 
conducting intercollegiate athletics but are offering 
opportunities to all who care to engage in intramural 
sports. Further, most of the colleges and universities 
require a certain amount of compulsory competition 
in some form or other of the physical education 
activities. The high schools have always followed the 
example set by the colleges, and, although the secon- 
dary schools are today lagging behind the institu- 
tions of higher learning in the matter of providing 
athletics for the general run of high school students, 
yet there are indications that conditions are chang- 
ing, since the better high schools are in large meas- 
ure serving the athletic interests of their entire 
student bodies. 


It is being freely predicted that we will soon have 


the six hour day and the five day work week. In 
other words, our people in the future will have more 
time for outdoor sports and recreation than was true 
of those who lived in the earlier period. 

The third tendency which may be mentioned relates 
to the attitude of the American people not only 
toward the rules of the game but also regarding eligi- 
bility rules. Eligibility rules, as has been suggested 
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many times previously, have been adopted partly at 
least for the purpose of guaranteeing, in so far as 
possible, equal competition among those who compete. 
This being true, it is just as unsporting to violate one 
of the eligibility rules as it is to violate a playing rule. 
The public generally does not yet appreciate the va- 
lidity of this principle. The tendency, however, is 
toward enlightenment along these lines. 





Coaches’ Salaries 


R. PAUL H. DOUGLAS of the University of 
1) Chicago has recently published a book under 

the title “Real Wages in the United States— 
1890-1926,” in which he suggests that in that period 
the real wages of ministers have increased 5 per cent 
while the real wages of elementary and high school 
teachers in the same period have increased 86 per 
cent. It would be interesting to know how much the 
real wages of college professors have increased since 
1890. Undoubtedly college professors are paid inade- 
quate wages. Many men have been lost to the teach- 
ing profession because they could earn more money 
in other fields and could protect themselves and their 
families against old age, sickness, or financial loss 
better than would have been possible had they con- 
tinued working for the small salaries that the colleges 
and universities pay. 

The North Central Association has laid down the 
principle that athletic coaches should not be paid 
larger salaries than those paid the college professors. 
It has not been shown that the athletic coaches are 
paid on the average extravagant salaries and in fact 
it cannot be shown because a number of studies so 
far made have indicated clearly that coaching as a 
profession is not highly remunerative. 

Perhaps the real reason is that the college men 
who initiate the policies of the North Central Asso- 
ciation feel that a college that pays its coaches more 
than it pays its academic professors is placing an 
undue emphasis on athletics. The ministers might 
suggest that the American people are over-emphasiz- 
ing education because the real wages of teachers have 
advanced 86 per cent over the same period in which 
the real wages of the ministers have increased only 
5 per cent. Ministers, school teachers, and college 
professors are entitled to higher wages than they 
now receive. If the North Central Association is in- 
terested in advancing the wages of college professors 
certainly everyone will or should give this Associa- 
tion his heartiest support. If that, however, is the 
object of the North Central Association it is difficult 
to believe that college men would expect to accom- 
plish their aims by following the destructive policy 
of attempting to reduce coaches’ salaries. 

If the North Central Association should go to the 
extreme of forcing the members of that organization 
to reduce coaches’ salaries to the level of the salaries 
paid heads of departments the coaches in the large 
universities would not for the most part be affected. 
The coaches in the small college, however, would quite 
generally leave for other fields or would engage in 
other work. 
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Finish 
Adds Punch to Hits 


Babe Ruth plays golf to improve his 
batting. He says that the timing of 
the stroke improves the timing of his 
swing and that the follow-through, 
which is one of the secrets of long 
hits in baseball, isdeveloped through 
practicing the follow-through in golf. 
Great batters never stop trying to 
improve their batting. Most of them 
use the bone rubbed bat finish, for 
instance, to add punch to their hits. 


Now Given at Factory 


You, yourself have probably honed a bat 
with a dry meat bone, horse shoe or pop 
bottle to close the pores of the wood, hard- 
en the surface, prevent slivering and add 
wallop. Now you can obtain the advan- 
tage of this “players’ own” finish for every 
bat and every batter on your team. Simply 
select bats from the Autograph Model 
Louisville Sluggers. All are bone rubbed 
by hand at the factory. Each has burned 
into its barrel the words Bone Rubbed, and 
the signature of the leading slugger who 
uses that particular model. Copies of our 
book, “Famous Sluggers of 1929, With 
Tips on Batting,’ free, for every member 
of your squad. Write for them. HILLERICH 
& BRADSBY CO., Incorporated, Mfrs., 428 
®inzer Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


LOUISVILLE 


SLUGGER 
Bats 
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coaches, whether they can afford to 
come into this or not. I am willing 
to try and send out more application 
blanks. I did not work on high 
schools because I did not have enough 
stationery. I sent to all the colleges 
in Missouri, Kansas and Iowa in my 
district, and I think there will be 
some more response if those can be 
followed up. I don’t think a lot of 
the coaches knew they were supposed 
to be here and attend the meeting be- 
cause I don’t think Mr. Olsen got the 
applications in time to send the let- 
ters out. I mentioned it, telling them 
how urgent it was they join, but I 
did not mention about their being 
sure to come to this meeting or any- 
thing of the kind, but I know Mr. 
Winters, who won our Championship 
in the Iowa Conference, would have 
been here, but I did not have a chance 
to express it to him. 

PRESIDENT RUBY: I tried a 
different scheme by sending out a 
questionnaire to the high schools on 
various questions pertaining to the 
rules in an effort not only to get that 
information and to get the high 
school coaches of Illinois in here to 
the meeting, but also to get the name 
of the Association in the Chicago 
newspapers. I don’t know whether it 
is going to have much of an effect, 
but I think that we have more of our 
local people here than we have had 
in previous years. If each member, 
particularly each Membership Chair- 
man, would hit on some scheme of 


publicity whereby you can get the - 


Association’s name in the local news- 
papers, then we certainly can get a 
more active membership. 


MR. WHITE: (Officials Commit- 
tee) We have nothing to offer at this 
time. 


PRESIDENT RUBY: It has been 
suggested we have some reports from 
different members concerning basket- 
ball in different sections of the coun- 
try, not only who won, but also the 
type of play that has been employed. 
Unfortunately, even with our great 
Chicago newspapers we are unable to 
find out the scores or the standing of 
the teams far away. It was only 
after the season was over that I 
found out that Sam Barry had won 
a championship on the Coast. I be- 
lieve that is true with most of the 
coaches. We don’t know the cham- 
pions until after the Rule Book comes 


out and then sometimes we don’t read 
it. So I am going to call on some of 
the different men from representative 
districts to make a report on the win- 
ning teams and the style of basketball 
played, and so on, so that the body 
can really know what has occurred. 
Mr. Hunt. 

PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 

E. P. Hunt 
Stanford University 

R. CHAIRMAN, I have been 
L out there twelve years trying 
to find out something about it, my- 
self. This year most of the teams 
on the Pacific Coast shifted to a man- 
to-man defense. Several of them 
played the man-to-man all over the 
court, so there has been very little 
stalling. Hardly any of the teams 
that I have seen on the Coast have 
tried to stall at all. What few have 
have suffered just about as much as 
those who have stalled for a purpose, 
and most of the teams last year used 
a fast break, but as our newspaper 
friend has told us, the delayed game 
has been played in the Mid-West and 
gradually worked out to the Coast, 
and this y2ar hardly any team in the 
San Francisco Bay District has used 
a quick break. The block game has 
been tried but with very little success. 
A few of the teams are playing a 
zone. The University of California 
at Los Angeles and Stanford and 
quite a few of the club teams in the 
San Francisco Bay region used the 
shifting or sliding zone defense. 


The officiating on the Pacific Coast 
is a little bit different from the 
basketball officiating I have seen in 
the Kansas City tournaments and also 
here at this tournament. I believe 
they are calling progress very closely 
on the Pacific Coast and this makes 
the whistle blowing all the time. The 
teams from the Mid-West coming to 
the Coast have had some little trouble 
getting used to the type of officiating 
there. I don’t believe basketball is 
as popular on the Pacific Coast this 
year from the spectator’s viewpoint 
as it has been during the past three. 
The University of Southern Califor- 
nia won the Pacific Coast Conference, 
defeating the University of Wash- 
ington, who was the winner of the 
Northern Division, for the champion- 
ship play-off. This is Sam Barry’s 
first year. He had a large team play- 
ing entirely slow break block game on 
offense and a man-to-man on defense. 
(Applause) 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONFERENCE 
H. C. Beresford 
University of Colorado 

Y report will take in quite a 

bit of territory, at that. The 
Rocky Mountain Conference is di- 
vided in two divisions, Eastern and 
Western Divisions, and the Western 
Division has in its membership the 
Montana State team, which came to 
our section of the Middle West last 
Christmas, and the Utah teams and 
Montana on the Western and Colorado 
and Wyoming on the Eastern. Mon- 
tana State had a streak of hard luck 
and lost to the Utah Aggies in the 
Western Division, I think more as a 
matter of schedule than anything 
else. That state is a little isolated 
from the rest and had to play four 
games together and had a streak of 
tough luck. 

In the Eastern Division, Colorado 
University won and Wyoming got 
second and Colorado College third. 
I think we have had very little 
trouble with stalling because, well, 
just to cite a few examples, Dyche’s 
Montana team beat Utah, 50 to 49, 
one overtime or two overtime periods. 
I read a very interesting account in 
the Salt Lake paper about the type 
of defense of the Montana State team, 
in which they had held the other 
teams to an average of 38 or 39 points, 
which is considered very good as a 
defensive average; so you can see 
there is not much chance to. stall 
there. It is a very obvious offensive 
game. 

On the Eastern side we play a little 
more defensive. Our average this 
season was 35 for our side and 23 for 
the other side. Our scores are a lit- 
tle lower due to probably a little more 
balance of offense and defense. On 
the offense we break fast when we 
have a chance. We don’t start the 
delay right away. If we can get the 
ball out and get through we do. If 
we can’t we go into the delay game. 
It is a mixture of the two. I don’t 
think there is any obvious delay game 
right through. I know, anyway, we 
played them fast, and they broke on 
us when they had a chance and broke 
down through and were gone. They 
did not dribble. 

As far as interest is concerned, the 
interest is getting better every year. 
We have to close our doors before the 
game an hour now instead of a half 
hour as before. There is no limit to 
it as far as I can see out there, if the 
game keeps on at its present rate. 


SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE 
Charles F. Bassett 
University of Arkansas 
HE Southwest Conference is 
made up of seven teams, all 
Texas teams except the University of 
Arkansas. It simmers down to a 
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case of Texas against Arkansas. As 
it happened this year, Arkansas came 
out on top of the heap with ten games 
won and two games lost. Texas 
finished second and Southern Meth- 
odist of Dallas third. 

Basketball down there I think is on 
the up-grade all along. It is getting 
better all the time, and I think the 
interest is growing all along. This 
last year several teams used the slow 
break, strictly slow break, including 
ours, and some teams used the com- 
bination; whenever they got the ball 
out fast it was a fast break; other- 
wise it was a slow break. Practically 
all of the teams use a man-to-man 
defense or some combination of the 
man-to-man defense mixed with the 
zone. Some teams will start out with 
the zone and probably shift to the 
man-to-man before the game is over. 
Even with the majority of teams us- 
ing the slow break in offense the 
scores down there would run all the 
way from 24 and 25 up to 41 and 42. 
There were only three or four scores 
that ran into the 40’s and very, very 
few scores that ran into the “teens” 
as you might say. I think the inter- 
est down there is getting better right 
along. The only thing that limits us 
is the capacity of our gymnasiums. 
A few of them are small and can’t 
seat over 1,500 to 2,000 people, but 
they do play to full crowds of 4,000 
and 5,000 in Houston, and the Uni- 
versity of Texas is just completing 
a splendid new gym that will seat 
9,500. (Applause) 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE, SOUTHERN 
SECTION 


Roy Mundorff 
Georgia Tech 

EXPECT the Southern Conference 

is the largest conference in number 
of teams represented in the country. 
We have twenty-three teams, and the 
championship is decided by means of 
a tournament. I never won that 
tournament so I don’t think it is a 
good idea. (Laughter) Neverthe- 
less, this year the University of 
Alabama won, the tournament by de- 
feating Duke by about a 4 to 5 point 
score. The University of Alabama 
went through the season undefeated, 
playing probably 90% of their regu- 
lar schedule games in Tuscaloosa, the 
home court. 

In regard to the stalling game I 
don’t think we are troubled with that 
much throughout the South. I 
might give you an incident of a high 
school team. They had a game in 
Southern Georgia in which one of the 
coaches when his team had scored 
three or four points and the other 
team had one or two points imme- 
diately sat down in the court, and the 
other team had their defense fall 
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back and wait for the approach or 
advance. The score ended something 
like 9 to 7 or 6 to 5. The following 
year that coach that started that 
stalling business could not get any 
games. The newspapers were so 
against it that no one would play 
him. That sort of ended the stalling 
business in Georgia. 

In the Conference we don’t run into 
any stalling, much. Now and then 
we will run into a little bit, mostly at 
the end of the game. We play mostly 
a man-to-man defense with about 
three of the teams playing a zone, 
three in the whole Conference. With 
this man-to-man defense we usually 
— if there is a slow breaking game, it 
occurs with two men down the floor 
starting the play, and most of the 
teams play against that by putting 
two men pretty far down the court 
to prevent the start of the play, and 
in that way we don’t get much of a 


stalling game, as much as we do of 


more or less of a mechanical offense, 
and that I think helps out quite a 
bit. 

In regard to the attendance in the 
South, I am sure that the game is 
progressing insofar as public interest 
is concerned. I know at Georgia Tech 
the plan is to build a new gym in the 
next year or so, seating about 7,500 
people, and in other schools around 
there the attendance is increasing 
each year. There is a plan under 
foot right now—it has only arrived 
to the extent where the coaches are 
talking about it, not the schools so 
much—of splitting the Conference 
into two distinct sections of about 
ten teams each, and playing a regular 
schedule and deciding a champion- 
ship that way, and then having the 
two champions play each other. I 
don’t know how far that will go, but 


. that, I think, is the more satisfactory 


way of determining the champion- 
ship, rather than what we now have. 
I am sure that is the only place in 
the country in college basketball that 
I know of that a championship is de- 
cided in that way, and I think there 
is going to be a big change within 
the next year or so. 


“BIG SIX” CONFERENCE 
Louis Menze 
Iowa State College 
N our Conference this year Mis- 
souri won and we had eight wins 
and two defeats. George Edwards 
used a man-to-man defense and 
changed from a fast break this year 
to a slow break part of the time. Dr. 
Allen’s team, the University of 
Kansas, was second with seven wins 
and three defeats. Dr. Allen changed 
from a zone defense part of the time 
this year to a man-to-man. His of- 
fense, while last year and previous 
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years, was not a fast breaking of- 
fense, was even a little more this 
year. Nearly everybody used a zone 
defense with a fast breaking offense. 
Iowa State used a man-to-man de- 
fense with a slow breaking offense 
part of the time. Oklahoma used 
both a zone and man-to-man defense 
with a fast breaking offense. Kansas 
Aggies used a man-to-man defense 
with a fast breaking offense part of 
the time. 


MISSOURI VALLEY CONFERENCE 
J. C. Truesdale 
Grinnell College 

HE Missouri Valley Conference 

consists of Washington and 
Creighton dividing first place, Drake 
and Grinnell dividing second and the 
Oklahoma Aggies third. I think in 
our Conference this year no set type 
of play prevailed throughout the 
season, even with the same team. 
The offensive and defensive problem 
in each individual game was an indi- 
vidual matter. It might be the same 
as the preceding game or it might. 
not, which I think makes for a very 
healthy situation, and I think in all 
the Conference games interest has in- 
creased tremendously. One of the 
teams at least is a new team in the 
Conference and considerable rivalry 
is being built up with them, and I 
expect interest throughout the Con- 
ference will be tremendously in- 
creased when they become thoroughly, 
the people, acquainted with them 
throughout the Conference. 


IOWA INTERCOLLEGIATE 
CONFERENCE 
Glenn A. Bingham 
Iowa Wesleyan 

HE Conference consists of four- 

teen schools, and a few teams are 
playing with non-conference oppo- 
nents. Carthage College is one oppo- 
nent that used the delayed offense, 
which is hard to cope with. Most of 
the teams in that Conference used a 
fast breaking offense and a man-to- 
man defense. Occasionally the team 
used a zone defense, though the team 
that won the championship used an 
exceptionally fast breaking offense 
with a zone defense at least part of 
the time, but the thing which they 
emphasized mostly was shooting at 
the basket and depending upon three 
tall men that were well coached on 
following in and getting possession of 
the ball and making their volley shot 
good. Of course, you know that will 
win basketball games any day, espe- 
cially if they are tall enough and good 
enough to get the ball. (Laughter) 
The games that aroused the most 
interest were those played by teams 
that had a reputation for being teams 
that played a fast breaking offense 
and I know in this discussion regard- 
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ing stalling that it arose because I 
took a team over to Carthage and we 
sat on one end of the floor and they 
sat on the other end of the floor and 
we were just experimenting on their 
floor to see how it would work. 
(Laughter) It worked all right. 
Personally, I tried to get the referee 
to follow me. He would not even do 
that, to put the ball to play, so the 
thing I could say is this, from a 
coaching standpoint you know that 
your boys will do what you tell them 
to, as brought out by Mr. Cooper in 
his thought on ethics. If you tell 
them to stand at one end of the floor 
they will stand there. One of my 
players came down to the other end 
of the floor and said, “Say, this is no 
fun. Let’s play.” I said, “All right,” 
and they tore in. I think that might 
be a part of the answer. I have had 
other reports in a meeting where the 
coaches had agreed not to block, yet 
they did block. Maybe it was hard 
to keep from blocking. Maybe they 
thought the others would not block 
and you’d have a defense. The teams 
that played the best ball, Central Col- 
lege, that won the Championship, and 
State Teachers, used a blocking of- 
fense, that is, deliberately placed one 
man in front of another to open up 
a path for the ball. 


“BIG TEN” CONFERENCE 
David MacMillan 


University of Minnesota 

HAVE surely appreciated hearing 

from you gentlemen today. I 
learned my basketball in the East and 
I coached on the Pacific Coast seven 
years and have been in the Middle 
West three years; so I can appreciate 
the difference in the game; both in 
the East and on the Pacific Coast, the 
coaches are not quite so serious about 
winning games as we are in the Mid- 
dle West. In fact, I believe most of 
us coaching in the Big Ten, especially, 
would give almost anything to win a 
game. That makes it tough on the 
rest of the coaches because if a game 
is lost it is just too bad. 

The scores, as you have heard be- 
fore, in the Big Ten, have been closer 
this past year than they have in the 
past, although Purdue has had very 
large scores this year. I think they 
have scored more in the Big Ten this 
year than they have any other season 
or has any other team. Every place 
I have gone the crowds are better and 
the sportsmanship of the crowd is 
better, due to the fact that the 
schools themselves have been trying 
to control the crowds. 

At Minnesota we have been draw- 
ing better crowds and I want to say 
we'd have a real crowd there if some 
of these other coaches would only let 
Minnesota win a few games. The 
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home crowd loves to see the home 
team win. They are not so particular 
about what you do away from home. 
It is mostly as the gentleman men- 
tioned, an experiment away from 
home, sitting on one end of the floor 
and the other team on the other end. 
You can’t do that at a home game or 
you’d be like the fellow in the high 
school game that could not get any 
games next year. 

I am, personally, in favor of fast 
breaking, fast passing games. I be- 
lieve the games could be improved a 
whole lot more by passing more and 
discontinuing dribbling, though the 
dribble should be there. I believe fast 
passing is what people are looking 
for. 


If you will pardon a personal ex- 
perience, I played professional a few 
years. We always attempted to put 
on an exhibition for the crowd. This 
game is our bread and butter, and I 
think that besides winning a game 
we ought to give the people an exhibi- 
tion that they will want to come back 
and see. I think at Minnesota our 
crowds are coming there just as much 
to see us play, knowing we are going 
to lose before they come there, as for 
any other reason, and I think it is due 
practically to the fact that we do but 
very little dribbling and proceed to 
pass the ball and keep it moving. 


BUCKEYE CONFERENCE 
B. F. Grover 
Ohio University 
R. CHAIRMAN, in Ohio, as you 
all know, we are made up of a 
large number of small schools and 
some larger schools. A few years 
ago we had a conference similar in 
size to the Southern Conference of 
twenty-three to twenty-five schools, 


which was entirely too unwieldly for 


satisfactory schedule making. The re- 
sult was that the six larger schools, 
including Ohio Wesleyan and Witten- 
berg and Denison and Miami and 
Ohio University withdrew from the 
organization and formed what they 
called the Buckeye Intercollegiate, and 
until recently with the withdrawal of 
Wittenberg they went along on a basis 
of six schools, playing double around 
the schedule in basketball, alternating 
in football with a double round in 
football and alternating the rest of 
the sports. 


There has been a trend in the 
Conference this year to have a vari- 
ance with reference to the various 
team defenses that were used. 
Schools that are being coached by 
individuals that had always used the 
man-to-man defense drifted into a 
zone defense or a combination be- 
tween the two. Ohio Wesleyan 
changed this year at least part of the 
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season from the man-to-man defense 
to a zone defense and at my place for 
the last ten years I have always used 
a man-to-man defense until this year. 
Due to the outstanding weakness of 
the inability to make satisfactory size 
for size and speed for speed in my 
team I was forced in various games 
in going against the team particularly 
that I thought was poor in floor shots 
to shift to the zone defense, and at 
times would change during the games 
from the zone to the man-to-man or 
vice versa. 

We have had very little trouble in 
our league this year with the stalling 
part of the game. Last year, I think, 
Mr. Olsen of Ohio State reported the 
outstanding game of that league, 
which was played between Denison 
and Wittenberg, where Denison was 
satisfied to stay in their retreated 
defense position, figuring they might 
have a better chance to win in the 
last five minutes of the game than to 
go out after the ball in the early part 
of the stall by Wittenberg, which they 
did do, winning, 13 to 11, in favor 
of Denison. As Mr. Olsen reported, 
those 5,500 fans were pretty dis- 
satisfied and nearly tore the audi- 
torium down and demanded their 
money back, and those who had pur- 
chased season tickets wanted to turn 
them in at that time, which more or 
less broke up stalling tactics in that 
league. 

We ran into one team this year on 
our own court that we had beaten, 
25 to 7, and we had decisively de- 
feated that team on their own court 
earlier in the season. The only thing 
I figured, he did not want to be 
beaten worse than 25 to 7, so when he 
got hold of the ball he took it back 
to his end of the court. I did not like 
to see that so I sent my boys down 
after the ball and we went down and 
got the ball as much as we possibly 
could. ‘~ 

Our crowds in the Buckeye Confer- 
ence are quite large, taking up the 
full seating capacity of every gymna- 
sium, and, with the exception of 
Denison, the gyms seat anywhere 
from 2,700 to 4,500. It is very closely 
competitive. The average scores of 
the league this year with the teams 
we played were 33 to 29. We decided 
a definite championship, something 
that could not be done in the Ohio 
Conference when we were members 
of that group. The result is we have 
a great deal more student interest, 
due to the fact that the league is so 
small and due to the proximity of the 
schools, because there is no school 
farther from another than 175 miles, 
except Miami at Oxford. We feel 
that basketball is on the upward 
trend in Ohio, and we feel as 
though it will continue. The thing 


that is confronting us the same as 
in most sections of the country is to 
satisfy the great number that want 
to see basketball, particularly at the 
University of Cincinnati. We played 
Ohio Wesleyan and they seat close to 
3,000 and they had to close the doors 
about an hour before the game. The 
result is that we are all eager to get 
into larger halls where we can accom- 
modate the crowd. 

We experimented some with the 
elimination of the tip-off and so forth 
in that league. That will be dis- 
cussed later, but nevertheless, it 
shows the great possibilities of the 
league. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC SECTION 
Dr. H. C. Carlson 
University of Pittsburgh 

R. CHAIRMAN, we are neither 
East nor West, as in our sec- 
tion sometimes we class as East and 
sometimes West. The game is defi- 
nitely on the uptrend in our section. 
We are not troubled with stalling. 
There was an unusual occurrence this 
year. We were playing with West 
Virginia, and they went into a zone 
defense inside their foul line and they 
had it on us in size and there was no 
particular point in taking the ball 
through or trying to take it through. 
We took that ball up within three feet 
of the foul line, and eighteen minutes 
of the second half was played within 
three feet of the West Virginia goal. 
We could not shoot from our side. 
We had been used to working it in all 
year. We kept the ball there. The 
question is, we kept the ball moving. 
We were putting on the show Mr. 
MacMillan spoke about. That is what 
the people like to see, the ball moving. 
If you have ever seen the original 
Salvage play, that is what took the 
breath of the spectators. Keep the 
ball moving at all times. We kept 
the ball moving. We were putting 
out a lot of energy. They stayed 

inside of the foul line. 

When we come to the stalling prop- 
osition, I think we must decide what 
a stall is. We will have to define it. 
I could not agree to the proposition 
that my team was stalling as long 
as they were keeping the ball moving 
in going through there. The other 
team stayed up there until the last 
two minutes. Then they came out, 
and there was a ball game for two 
minutes. We finally won. 

We went up to their floor. They 
put the five men inside of the foul 
line and kept them there. We have 
got to define what stalling is. I 
can’t say West Virginia is a stalling 
team. As soon as they got the ball 
they went down the floor to beat the 
cars on a fast break. You can’t say 
they were a stalling team on the of- 
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fense, because they were not, but on 
the defense the burden of proof is 
on them, if there is anything dis- 
agreeable. I feel the fact that as 
they had five men and kept these little 
kids out of there, they were probably 
stalling. 


The game is on the uptrend. That 
opens up the old argument, but if the 
zone defense will give out a little bit 
and give the little fellows a chance 
to get in there I don’t think they are 
stalling, but when they stick them, 
all five, in there I think they are the 
stalling ball players. 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE, NORTHERN 
SECTION 
R. A. Smith 
Washington and Lee University 
R. CHAIRMAN, I feel that Mr. 
Mundorff covered our situation 
pretty thoroughly. We are in the 
same conference with Georgia Tech, 
but our team is in the Northern Sec- 
tion. We don’t get a chance to meet 
the far Southern teams. I have one 
of the three teams that is using the 
zone defense he was speaking of. I 
think the type of basketball in the 
South is such that we don’t have any 
stalling whatsoever in our section, 
hardly. As a matter of fact, I don’t 
know of a team that stalled. My 
team is playing its own defense and 
the other team insists on holding the 
ball, possibly—weego out and get it 
man-to-man and have always done it. 
Of course, I feel more inclined to 
think that we have got to play this 
game to satisfy the spectators, and 
Mr. Holden’s talk this morning con- 
vinced me thoroughly that this is 
true. 
The other side of it is, I happen 
to be Director of Athletics down 


there as well as handling the financial 


strings, and we are interested in the 
gate receipts. (Laughter) That is 
the other side of it. 


I think there are a lot of things 
that we could do probably to improve 
the game, but just what they are in 
that section I don’t know. I think one 
of them is this thing of putting a 
man out of the game on four personal 
fouls. I can’t see that at all. 
(Laughter) There is a lot of argu- 
ment there. I will probably get 
swamped, but it is a fact. I know we 
played a game with Duke this year 
and they came down to our place and 
we would have beaten them on that 
floor. We had very strict rules. They 
had four men out of the game. In 
fact, I don’t think they had any more 
to put in. We let them put one back. 
We had two out. Duke beat us. 
After the game was over I was in 
one sense of the word glad they had. 
Due to the fact that they had had 
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FALLS 


Your men need hold no fears of these, 
when they are outfitted with equipment 
that affords maximum protection. 


From head helmet to shoes, Rawlings 
football equipment is shock proof, strong 
and durable. It is designed and built so 
as to offer the players the fullest amount 
of protection. 


You owe it to your men and yourself to 
see this equipment. It is made right— 
priced right and comes in Varsity, Scho- 
lastic and Junior styles. 


Rawlings-Zuppke Footballs, the best balls 
made. Coaches will tell you. 


See the Rawlings dealer. He will gladly 
show and explain the merits of the 
Rawlings line. 


Catalog on Request 
Showing Complete Line of 


BALLS JERSEYS 
PANTS ~ PARKAS 
HELMETS SHOES 


SHOULDER PADS SUNDRIES 


RAWLINGS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


23rd and Lucas Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


44 West 44th St. 717 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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This 
Coaching 


Course 
Glenn THISTLETHWAITE 


(Wisconsin) ‘Football 
Fundamentals” 


Harry KIPKE 
(Michigan) “Kicking Game” 
Noble KIZER 
(Purdue) “Offensive Line Play” 


“Tad” WIEMAN 


(Minnesota) “Defensive Line Play” 


“Gus” DORAIS 


(Detroit) “Backfield Play” ‘For- 
ward Pass” “Notre Dame System” 


“Ben” VAN ALYSTYNE 


(Michigan State) “Basketball” 


Plus 
A Vacation Abroad 


These football experts will conduct 
their school for coaches in CANADA 


the paradise of vacationists. 





If you like a quiet leisurely vacation of 
golf, tennis, beaches, and rest stay in 


Canada. 


If you like shows, boat trips, moonlight 
excursions, dancing, sight seeing trips, 
big league baseball and the like, cross the 
bridge to Detroit. 


Live in Canada at the college or in De- 
troit, but attend the ten day coaching 
school at Assumption College, August 
20-30. 

A wonderful chance to combine busi- 
ness with real pleasure at the surprising: 
ly moderate total cost of $45 (includes 
tuition, room, board, certificate and use 
of equipment). 

This school will be popular. Enroll- 
ment must be limited to two hundred. 
Send in the coupon for further infor- 
mation today before the reservations are 


filled. 
eee 


Coach Charles E. Dorais, 

Director of Athletics, 

4013 W. 6 Mile Road, 

Detroit, Michigan 

{ want to know more about combining a coach- 
ing school course with a vacation in Canada. 
—— Enroll me for the course. 

----.9end further information. 

waiesial Reserve room at college. 








(Single, $10 for 10 days.) 

(Double, $5 for 10 days.) 
ea: ae. a 
Re 
City State 
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four men eliminated on our floor I 
would not have felt right about win- 
ning on our floor. The crowd was not 
satisfied. For another thing, both 
teams had scrubs in there playing on 
the zone. People pay money and go 
there to see the best men play. 
(Laughter) 

As to the question of stalling, I 
will say we are not bothered with 
that. As a matter of fact, you will 
find the teams all playing either zone 
or man-to-man and generally shifting 
between the two. We used a zone 
part of the game, then shifted to 
man-to-man, when the occasion arose. 
I think the teams in North Carolina, 
Virginia and Tennessee and that sec- 
tion that we come in contact with 
play practically the same kind of 
game. You will find certainly a sense 
of good sportsmanship and ethics all 
through. We don’t seem to have any 
trouble along that line at all. The 
crowds in that section are not what 
they ought to be. They ought to 
improve although we played Kentucky 
this year with a crowd I think of 
about 4,000 or 5,000 and had to close 
the doors before the game ever 
started. I think that basketball is 
on the uptrend all through that sec- 
tion and is getting to be more popular 
all the time. I think it could be made 
more so, but that is one of the prob- 
lems I just mentioned. 


NEW YORK STATE CONFERENCE 
Arthur L. Powell 
University of Buffalo 

THINK there are other coaches 

in New York State more qualified 
to talk about basketball than I am; 
namely, Mr. Goy and Mr. Andreas. 
We belong to a conference that com- 
prises New York schools outside of 
Colgate and Cornell and Syracuse. I 
had a club this year that won the 
New York State Conference, in which 
the club played sixteen games, six of 
them non-conference games. They 
averaged 3814 points per game against 
their opponents’ 2214. 

New York State is not troubled 
with the stall. All teams primarily 
play it man-for-man. Some of them 
play the zone defense. 

Looking at the stalling proposition, 
I think your stall is a sectional diffi- 
culty, and not a national difficulty. 
Our biggest trouble in New York 
State in Eastern basketball is the 
block, which you Western folks don’t 
recognize. The best officials in the 
Eastern section, no two of them agree 
as to what constitutes a block. You 
fellows block deliberately and let it 
go at that. (Laughter) But your 
stall, as I look at it, in the Middle 
West is primarily your own problem. 
Neither one of you wants to take a 


‘ceding the tournament. 
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chance. In the East, if your oppo- 
nents are ahead and you are behind 
you go after them. That is the recog- 
nized fact in Eastern basketball. 
Whenever you are behind you go 
after them, and each coach bears that 
in mind and the players understand 
that. If you came to Chicago and 
were going down a dark alley, mak- 
ing a turn, and you knew a fellow was 
waiting around the corner to hit you 
on the head you would not expect to 
go through. I say the same thing 
pertains to the stall game in modern 
basketball. I don’t see why you 
should expect an offensive team to at- 
tempt to go through five men who de- 
liberately stand there waiting for you. 
In the East we don’t do it. A man- 
for-man game prevails entirely with 
the professional shift to take the loose 
man. Most teams are passing teams 
and we notice that the teams who are 
successful are the passing teams and 
not so much the dribbling teams, who 
dribble through and then pass and 
cut. Those teams that can handle the 
ball in our state are usually the suc- 
cessful teams. 
.. . Adjourned at 12:30... 


HE afternoon session began at 2 
o’clock. 

PRESIDENT RUBY: I want to 
introduce Mr. J. L. Bingham, who is 
assistant to the President of the 
A. A. U., and Chairman of the Na- 
tional A. A. U. Basketball Committee. 

ADDRESS 
Mr. J. L. Bingham 
Chairman A. A. U. Basketball Committee 

T just occurred to me this morning 

while I was listening to your meet- 
ing, the thing which the A. A. U. is 
trying to regulate in its national 
championships every year in basket- 
ball is the spiking or loading of its 
teams during the week or two pre- 
We feel that 
that is hurting the A. A. U. Cham- 
pionship, especially in the eyes of the 
college men. The colleges bring in a 
certain team which has performed all 
season, and then come down to Kansas 
City or wherever the tournament is 
held and find that independent teams 
composed of college stars from various 
sections of the country who have been 
recruited at the last minute are there. 

We want to get your opinion, I 
think we can easily incorporate it 
in our regulations, as to how that 
thing should be handled. We did in- 
tend this year to incorporate in our 
rules a rule to the effect that a col- 
lege man could not participate on an 
independent team in the tourney un- 
less he has permission from his 
Athletic Director or those in charge 
of the athletic program. We tried to 
do that this year. I learned today for 
the first time that in one case that 
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The Reach AA Official Double Lined 
Basketball— Official Ball of the 
National and American Basketball 


Leagues 





—IN OTHER 
WORDS 


UR own inquiring reporter has been hanging around 
locker rooms, showers and basketball courts. He’s 
been listening to what coaches and players are saying 
about the Reach Official Double Lined Basketball. And 
from his notes we gather that this ball must be all right! 
No wonder he reports such enthusiastic language— 
this ball is designed to be all right—from lace-holes to 
stitching! It’s made for an extraordinarily long life of 
unvarying accuracy. It can neither bulge out of shape 
nor lose any of its normal, springy “bounce”—it is al- 
ways absolutely dependable in dribbling, passing and 
shooting. It’s the most accurate basketball made! 
That’s because the Reach Official Ball is double lined. 


OUTFITTERS FOR 


Each, $14 


THIS BALL 1S ALL RIGHT! 


Two layers of specially woven lining fabric are placed 
next to the choicest Tufide leather. Then the three pieces 
are scientifically cemented together, welding them for- 
ever into one piece of uniform thickness—a thickness 
that doesn’t vary more than two thousandths of an inch. 

Each double lined ball is strictly official in size, weight 
and shape—and each ball stays that way! 

Your Reach dealer also has the HSB Ball, a special 
ball for High and Prep Schools—the best $10 ball made! 
And he’ll gladly show you other fine Reach basketballs 
for as little as $4.50. Select the ball your team needs 
from this great line—there aren’t any better basketballs 
played than those bearing the famous mark of REACH! 


EVERY SPORT 
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PLAY BALL! 


Spring is here and athletes every- 
where are emerging from their win- 
ter “lethargy,” for the outdoor 
sports season is at hand. 


The first week or two of training brings its list 
of casualties: 


Muscle Lameness, 
Sore Shins, 
Sprains and Strains, 


Boils, Pimples and Wounds 


But experienced trainers and athletes know that 


is invaluable as a first-aid remedy in all athletic injuries. 
Applied in a hot, thick layer over the affected area, it re- 
duces swelling, relieves pain and soreness and enables the 
injured player to re-enter competition promptly. 


Have you a can in your 
emergency equipment? 


THE DENVER 


CHEMICAL MFG. CoO. 
163 Varick St., New York 




















COACHING SCHOOL 


Texas Christian University 
July 14-26th 
FOOTBALL: 


D. X. Bible 
University of Nebraska 
Six Conference champion- 
ships in thirteen years. 


F. A. Schmid 
BASKETBALL: Texas Christian ,— 
Four consecutive Southwest ~ 
championships. 


Tuition $25.00 
For further information write 
F. A. Schmidt 


Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 


D. X. Bible 





F. A. Sehmidt 
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was overlooked where a man partici- 
pated on the team and will be in- 
eligible for baseball this spring. 
The A. A. U. is very much opposed to 
a boy coming into its tournament and 
making himself ineligible for his col- 
lege athletics for the remainder of 
that year or the remainder of the 
competition. Or, if you’d like to go 
further than that we’d like to have 
your ideas as to what would help the 
tournament in the eyes of the college 
men. 

The A. A. U. is becoming very 
rapidly collegiate. President Brun- 
dage is a college man and in selecting 
an assistant to the President they re- 
cruited me from the college ranks. 
I have had sixteen years of college 
work, and we are trying to build the 
A. A. U. along college lines, and we 
want the college ideas. The organiza- 
tion has been criticized in the past 
for the certain type of politics that 
has governed the organization and we 
are getting away from that. We are 
getting the college group in. Prob- 
ably 75% of the men connected with 
the organization now are college men, 
either directly affiliated with the col- 
leges or having had college athletic 
experience. 

I was not here this morning to hear 
Dr. Allen’s talk about the basketball 
situation in the Olympics, but until 
coming here I had the impression and 
I still have the impression that bas- 
ketball has been added as a sport for 
the 1932 Olympic games. It is my 
impression that the country holding 
the Olympics can add two sports. I 
believe you referred to one. That is 
just an impression. Had I known it 
I would have checked it up before 
coming here. But the thing that 
leads me to believe that thing is true 
is that the Los Angeles group have 
requested that the 1932 National 
A. A. U. Championships be held on 
the Coast to stimulate interest. 


All of these things are tending to 
develop an outstanding college team 
for 19382 or an independent team, 
whichever the better team might be. 
But it is time now that we get to- 
gether with the college men and 
formulate some very drastic regula- 
tions in the conduct of the champion- 
ships wherever they are held. If this 
organization will submit to the 
A. A. U. some resolutions based on 
anything that you would care to sug- 
gest we will be glad to take it up and 
I am sure it will go through. (Ap- 
plause) 


DR. ALLEN: I should like to move 
that the National Association of 
Basketball Coaches petition the A. 
A. U. to the effect that no man who 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Football 


S, Spalding produced the official football of 
those very distant and hazardous days. And 
today the Spalding Official Intercollegiate Foot- 

ball is used by college and university teams to the virtual 
exclusion of all other balls. 

There are plenty of healthy reasons why Spalding 
enjoys this preference. Spalding knows how to construct 
footballs. How to make a ball that’s absolutely accurate 
for punting, passing and kicking —a ball that will 
stand up and hold its shape, treat it how you will. 
The same fine quality and skilled workmanship that 
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Equipment... 
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goes into Spalding footballs, goes into all football equip- 
ment that bears the famous Spalding trademark. Shoes, 
pads, pants, head guards and jerseys—all are worthy of 
the name Spalding and the finest teams that play 
the game. 

The Spalding catalogue illustrates and describes foot- 
ball equipment for every need and purse. You will find 
it a great help to you in properly outfitting your team— 
and it’s yours for the mere asking. Send for it today. 
Address A. G. Spalding & Bros., 105 Nassau Street, 
New York City. © 1930, A.G.S. & B. 
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The Results of an Intramural 
Football Experiment 


The results reported in this article were obtained from experi- 
ments conducted by the department of Physical Education at 
the University of Wisconsin during the seasons of 1927-1928-1929 


this experiment was explained. 

The progress and results of the ex- 
periment for the years of 1927 and 
1928 were outlined.—Editor’s note. 

(3) Contribution of Service by 
Physical Education Course Seniors. 
During the current season, we re- 
ceived excellent cooperation from our 
Professional Course Chairman, Mr. 
Lowman and his assistant, Mr. Nohr. 
They assigned for our use three 
times a week, seven members of the 
senior class who acted as instructors 
and squad organizers in compliance 
with their requirement for practice 
teaching. These young men did a 
splendid piece of work. They were 
helpful in our preliminary training of 
the large squad, in the selection of 
squads after the pre-season training 
period, and finally by their fore- 
sighted leadership when the competi- 
tion was in full swing. They assumed 
responsibility in such a way as to 
mark them as first class potential in- 
structors in physical education. 

(4) Skilled Coaching. At the very 
outset of the season, the instructional 
staff, including the group of seniors 
just mentioned, Mr. Robert Kasiska, 
assistant to the writer, all agreed that 
we would daily organize our work as 
instructors in such a way as to elimi- 
nate sluggish methods in practice. 
We did not wish to separate the so- 
called “chaff from the wheat” in 
competition, but we did organize 
embryo squads for beginners. These 
squads were supervised by the less 
experienced instructors, all of whom 
had some playing experience. We 
brought the squad along more rapidly, 
and they all seemed to enjoy their 
participation better than ever. 

(5) Intramural Football Tourna- 
ment. We took advantage of an ex- 
cellent opportunity afforded by an 
open date, November 16, on the Var- 
sity Football Schedule, to inaugurate 
our first annual campus football tour- 
nament. On that date, we scheduled 
games between teams of the Wiscon- 
sin League and members enrolled in 
the new Physical Education League. 
We played the semi-finals for the 
touch football championship and 
scheduled additional games in the 


I: the April issue the origin of 


By George Little 


regular leagues which totaled partici- 
pation on the part of thirty-two teams 
engaging in sixteen games of both 
types of football. There were not 
great crowds to witness this competi- 
tion, but there were several hundred 
people who were vitally interested 
in the competition of their immediate 
friends and organization members. 

(6) Doubling Up with Equipment. 
In the second week of November the 
potential members of the Fraternity 
League had been getting in condition 
by participating in touch football. 
They were then assigned the 150 suits 
used by the Wisconsin League for 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
competition. This represented for 
the most part fraternity games to be 
played before the beginning of in- 
clement weather. 

(7) Wisconsin League Members 
Aided Other Campus Units. It was 
very evident that members of the 
Wisconsin League, who had played as 
freshmen, either in 1927 or 1928, 
were very helpful in organizing new 
campus units and in many cases as- 
suming full responsibility for the 
practice and standard of play of such 
units. As an example of this, the 
captain of the Fraternity League of 
the current year, Joseph Schubach, 
was developed the year previous as a 
member of one of the teams in the 
Wisconsin League where he had been 
chosen as an All-American League 
tackle in 1928 and accorded the same 
honor in the Fraternity League in 
1929. 

(8) High Standard of Fraternity 
Competition. It was our experience 
that the standard of fraternity com- 
petition was higher than in anv other 
year. It was quite evident that the 
men were in better vhysical condition 
for their games. They seemed to be 
willing to accept gracefully the deci- 
sion of the officials, and, even thonch 
thev nniversallv employed the huddle. 
the direction of the teams on the field 
was left largely to the captain in 
charge, 

(9) Units of Competition Apznli- 
cable to All Sports. In the formation 
of various leagues desiened from the 
standnoint of natural rivalrv. it 
should be observed at this time that 


these same units form the backbone 
for all intramural competition. They 
carry on their competition in season 
with the same type of interest and 
enthusiasm. that exemplifies itself 
during the fall. There is no less 
interest throughout the year in such 
sports as basketball and indoor track 
during the winter, baseball and out- 
door track during the spring. There- 
fore these same basic units form the 
background for intramural competi- 
tion in football, cross country, bas- 
ketball, indoor track, ice hockey, 
wrestling, boxing, tennis, baseball, 
diamond ball, outdoor track, bowling, 
swimming and golf. 

(10) Opportunity for Development 
of Leaders. On the day of games, the 
squads were handled entirely by un- 
dergraduates. Student coaches were 
advised to sit on the bench and make 
substitutions throughout the game, 
which naturally developed each stu- 
dent in charge of his respective team. 
The conduct of the team on the field 
was the responsibility of the respec- 
tive captain. In observing the im- 
provement of team play, each month, 
for the past three seasons, it has also 
been very evident that many leaders 
have also been greatly improved. 

(11) Healthy Response by Student 
Body. The best known method of 


‘pointing out the increased interest in 


this movement is by the employment 
of a few statistics showing the im- 
portance of conduct of practice and 
scheduled game participation. 
V. STATISTICS SHOWING FIG- 
URES CONCERNED WITH 
THREE YEAR STUDY 
THE 1929 CAMPUS LEAGUES 
Showing How Their Participation Is 
Conducted 
1. Wisconsin League 
a. Composed of four separate squads. 
1. Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania 
and Cornell. 

b. Practice three times per week. 

c. Each team participates in one 
game per week. 

d. Duration of training period— 
eight weeks. 

e. Receive daily instruction by Staff. 

f. Number participating—150. 

g. Physical Education credit granted 
for season. 
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No. 
CSK 


Concealed 


Stitch 





Once Again! 


Another far-reaching, practical improvement 


old th 


A new playground ball without any apparent visible stitches, with flush, even seams. A ball 
which combines all the advantages of the flat seam with the wear resisting qualities of the out- 
seam style. The “concealed stitch” (pat. pending) method of sewing is new and distinctive, and 
entirely different than anything attempted heretofore. The stitches, being beneath the surface, can- 
not become worn and break under constant use. Tests have proven that the “concealed stitch” 
ball will give from four to five times the amount of service as a ball sewed in the old fashioned way. 
The center is made of firmly compressed long fibre Kapok, with extra heavy wrapping of yarn. 
Highest grade selected tough horse hide cover cemented to ball, and hand stitched with the new 
(pat. pending) improved “concealed stitch.” 


Made in 12 and 14 inch sizes 


CONCEALED STITCH CORK CENTER BALL 


Cork center, with heavy wool yarn wrapping and horse hide cover. 
Made in 12 in. and 14 in. sizes. 


Samples of this ball are now available 
Send in your order 


THE P. GOldG Smith cons co. 


ATHLETIC GOODS MANUFACTURERS 
John, Findlay and York Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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The L. G. Balfour 
Company 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 


Manufactuerrs of 


Medals Medallions 
Plaques Athletic Figures 
Cups Emblem Insignia 
Trophies Memorial Tablets 


Branch Offices 


New York City Los Angeles 


Pittsburgh Denver 
Indianapolis Ann Arbor 
Atlanta Philadelphia 
Washington Columbus 
Richmond Louisville 
Des Moines Birmingham 
Seattle Baltimore 
Chicago Cleveland 
Dallas State College 
Boston Bethlehem 
San Francisco Ithaca 


“Known Wherever There Are 
Schools and Colleges” 














Westville 
Coaching School 


Westville, Illinois 
August 18-27, 1930 


- BASKETBALL: 


HINKLE 
of Butler 


FOOTBALL: 
CRANGLE 


of Missouri 


With additional lectures by 
A. J. Robertson of Bradley Tech 


A ten day intensive course for 
Coaches and Athletes 


Tuition $15.00 


Write for further information, 


Clayton M. Miller, Director 
Westville, Illinois 





1. Personnel composed largely of 
Freshmen and Sophomores. 


2. Dormitory League 


Composed of Tripp and Adams 

Halls. 

Each Hall consists of eight sec- 

tions. 

Each section consists of thirty-two 

men. 

Each section is so organized as to 

support a team in intramural com- 

petition in seasonal sports. 

1. Each section names for Bash- 
ford, Botkin, Fallows, Faville, 
Frankenburger, Gregory, High, 
LaFollette, Noyes, Ochsner, 
Richardson, Siebecker, Spoon- 
er, Tarrant, Van Hise and 
Vilas. 

Fifteen sections 

touch football. 

Daily practice .sessions, and par- 

ticipation in two games per week 

under supervision of respective 

Fellow, who is a graduate student. 

Affords excellent basis of natural 

rivalry as all groups live together, 

and each group is equal in size. 

Entire membership is confined to 

Freshman class. 

Physical Education credit granted. 

Number participating in touch 

football—255. 

Number participating in regular 


participate in 


football—30. 


3. Fraternity League 
Composed of various campus fra- 
ternities. 

Forms natural basis of competi- 
tion as members live in respective 
homes, and keen rivalry exists. 
Each fraternity possesses an Ath- 
letic Director, who assumes full 
responsibility for the leadership 
of the team in practice and games. 
Each fraternity participates in 
approximately twelve sports an- 
nually. 

Number participating in regular 
football—28 teams—400 men. 
Number participating in touch 
football—34 teams—500 men. 

No Physical Education credit 


granted. Will offer credit in 1930 
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with equipment and instruction 
available. 

4. Church League 
Composed of different denomina- 
tions. 

Practice sessions planned by stu- 
dent. 

Leaders selected by each Church. 
Team captains have entire re- 
sponsibility for games. 


Number participating in touch 
football—68. 

No regular football this past 
season. 

No Physical Education credit 


granted because this activity was 
not supervised by a staff member. 


5. Physical Education Courses 
Composed of football instructional 
units. 

Consists of Sophomores and Jun- 
iors. 

Not organized primarily for com- 
petition. 

Compete chiefly during November. 
Army and Navy series develop for 
first year. 

Meet in final series. with Wiscon- 
sin League teams, as training 
period is similar. 

Football coaching credit for fall 
course. 

Classes in charge of Varsity Foot- 
ball staff members. 

Number participating in regular 
football—50. 


Note: The above units form a most 


natural basis of rivalry for intra- 


mural competition. 


In former days 


when the University enrollment was 
approximately 2,000, there was great 
interest in interclass sports, bringing 
the Freshman, Sophomore, Junior and 
Senior into competition. With the en- 
rollment now of 9,500 students, of 
which part 5,400 are men, the inter- 
class competition ceases to be of 


‘natural interest. 


From further study of this problem 


it is fair to say that the most natural 
basic unit of rivalry exists among 
groups equal in membership, possess- 
ing similar standards of competition 
and who are closely associated in uni- 
versity life. 

















INTRAMURAI, FOOTBALL PARTICIPATION 
Competitive Campus Units 


REGULAR FOOTBALL 


Fraternity Dormitory Wisconsin Church Total Total 
Year Teams Teams League League * Games  /?articipants 
1927 26 a 4 6 55 625 
1928 26 én 4 4 50 526 
1929 28 4 4 a 48 662 

TOUCH FOOTBALL 

Fraternity Dormitory Wisconsin Church Total Total 
Year Teams Teams League League Games _ Participants 
1927 32 15 ea 8 200 1,167 
1928 31 16 4 195 711 


1929 34 15 


regarding Physical Education credit. 


224 900 


i 4 
Note: 1,167 in 1927 and 711 in 1928 shows decrease due to change in decision 
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wait ‘till September 


Don't 





In buying equipment for your football squad don’t 
lose sight of the fact that the football season is short 
and starts immediately when schools reopen in the fall. 


By ordering your D&M equipment now you will 
avoid any delay in delivery of equipment that might 
handicap your team in practice and early season games. 


Your local D&M dealer is ready to show samples 
of the new 1930 line of D&M football equipment. If 
there is no D&M dealer in your immediate vicinity 
write us for a copy of our new Football Equipment 
Circular, and we will refer you to a D&M dealer or 
make satisfactory arrangements for showing you 


No. 58H d handli der. 
a. samples and handling your order aac ee x 


Price $8.00 Price $7.00 








No. 33. LEVER ACTION 
Price $7.50 





No. F24 
ALL-AMERICA a ae No. F13 


Price $11.50 Price $4.50 SPEED PLUS MODEL 
Price $12.00 





ATHLETIC GOODS 


D&M FOOTBALL JERSEYS , q 
$2.00 to $9.00 





No. 14FX 
D&M FOOTBALL SHOES 


with new interchangeable The DRAPER - MAYNARD CO. 


Trico cleats 


oun mae PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
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TOTAL EXPENSE OF EXPERIMENT 
1. Cost of uniform and field equipment. 





teeta ok 9 soy Value Total 
’ Article of Equipment uantity of Each Article Value 
Knute Rockne S Shoulder pads ..........-ccscscccccessecsseessseeseeseeseee 126 $1.00 each $126.00 
NT dh he aoa ei deblataiaich cone 143 pr. 2.00 per pair 286.00 
| GREENS ERE ER ee ESE. URE Renee 184 pr. 1.50 per pair 276.00 
S [ M M E R IT teciiciiccrbsliuiciiedeiclesiladiipentlipaiiaiealdahahamat 141 1.50 each 221.50 

Stockings— 
EEE er ee rere 143 pr. -20 per pair 28.60 
S > H O O 7 SIE, Aesesitithihiitinndeaibiasniag stemsniipemineaia 194 pr. -10 per pair 19.40 
TLE ea 51 2.00 each 102.00 

Miscellaneous Equipment 

for Coaches IED epnecenessestieuiesaniecuthorueorensnascanasnacaaan 28 2.00 each 56.00 
Whistles ......... ee ae et ee 10 -75 each 7.50 
EON 3 2.00 each 6.00 
at IIIT scietnnistossssacdattintanses iuisnulniiaadinhiiealiian is 3.00 
RITES AEE RE PERE Ee 1.50 
Inner _ seaeiPpeavinnciebirinsiicati “ 2.25 
Pumps and laces......... sib aca seae acca naibastiathinkn 2 1.25 each 2.50 
Oregon State Se... 5 1:00 each 5.00 
College Total Estimated Value of Equipment. ........2......2..20....cccescceseeeeceesceeceeeeesceneeeee $1,133.25 
Total number of men using this equipment in 1929 00000000020. 662 


Corvallis, Oregon 


All Day Every Day for 
Two Weeks from 


June 16 to June 28 





Knute Rockne 


In TWO WEEKS Coaching 
School for Football, with Paul J. 
Schissler, Head Coach, Oregon 
State. 


Basketball by A. T. “Slats” Gill, 
Basketball Coach, Oregon State. 


Track by R. W. “Dick” Newman, 
Head Coach of Track. 


Baseball by Ralph O. Coleman, 
Baseball Coach at Oregon State. 


Wrestling, boxing, athletic ad- 
ministration and physical educa- 
tion courses will be given. 


Vacation Adventure and Professional 
Advancement in the Pacific Northwest 
Out of low tuitional and living costs 
provide for summer travel 


ee 


For further information 


write to 


Dean M. Ellwood Smith 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 














Equipment cost, per capita.................... 


sulhieteibiendennideieenieqcebnmncaestiiniinaibabimmueniaes $1.71 


2. Cost of Instruction, Training, Officials and Caretakers of Regular Football Units. 


Seasonal 


Name of Instructor Status Amount 
Joseph Steinauer Director of Intramural Department No charge 
George E. Little Intramural Coach No _ charge 
Robert Kasiska Assistant Coach, Wisconsin League $350.00 
John Feeney Field Man 200.00 
Physical Education Seniors (7) Assistant Coaches \ No tharge 


Student Help 


Charles Adamson Student Trainer $60.00 
Phillip Stone Property Man 60.00 
Walter Falk Janitor 60.00 
Student Officials Officials 96.00 
; $826.00 
Cost of Training and Instruction, per Umit... ceccecceeceeseeeeeees 1.25 








VI. SUMMARY OF WHAT HAS 
BEEN PROVEN 

(1) Favorable undergraduate re- 
sponse. The best test of a project 
of this type invariably depends upon 
the number of students who may be 
benefited thereby. Before students 
can receive such benefit, we must have 
two problems solved. 

(a) Acceptable standard of in- 

struction and leadership. 

(b) Adequate facilities comprising 
playing areas, convenient lock- 
er rooms, showers, toilets and 
equipment rooms. , 

If these are prevalent it has al- 
ways been the writer’s experience that 
the undergraduate response will meas- 
ure up to expectations. The charts 
bearing the record of participation 
for the past three years are sufficient 
evidence of student interest in this 
sport. 

(2) Protection by equipment and 
training methods. The standard of 
equipment available for all regular 
football playing units has been of 
such character as to warrant protec- 
tion against serious injury. True, 
injury does befall a football par- 
ticipant very unexpectedly at times, 
but present day equipment has re- 
duced to a great extent the injury in- 
cidental to this sport. 

(3) Ample provision for locker 
room and bathing facilities. We dis- 


covered in 1927 that it was not good 
judgment according to the best prac- 
tices of physical education to permit 
a student to participate in a game of 
touch football and permit him to walk 
a long distance to his home before 
being able to remove his playing togs 
and properly bathe. For the past 
two years we have been able to pro- 
vide a locker room equipped with 
three hundred lockers and adequate 
bathing facilities. 


(4) Answer to football critics. 
There has been much written in re- 
cent years regarding football as a 
sport. One of the chief criticisms di- 
rected at football has been the fact 
that so much time and attention of 
coaches has been spent in training a 
few college men. The participation 
record in this case, I believe, could 
meet that objection. Also, I believe, 
the findings here could offset the 
charges made by Mr. John R. Tunis 
in his football article regarding our 
worship of “The Great God Football.” 


(5) Disproves theory of softness 
of younger generation. We con- 
stantly hear expressed by many peo- 
ple of today that the boys of this 
luxurious age cannot withstand hard- 
ships as well as the young men of the 
good old days. They seem to be just 
as aggressive and just as eager to 
participate in body contact games, if 
given an opportunity, as ever before. 
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For every Grass Cutting Problem 
there’s an Efficient TORO Mower 





35 








The Toro Standard Golf Tractor pushes 
five 30-inch Toro super mowers, cutting 
a twelve-foot swath, and will completely 
cut the average 6500-yard eighteen-hole 
golf course in sixteen hours. 


The Toro Universal Tractor has a 
wide range of usefulness in that it can 
be used for general utility work, such 
as construction, grading, stump pull- 
ing, hauling, mowing or any work that 
a — of this type is called upon 
to do. 


The new Toro Junior Tractor 
equipped with a dump box, is a highly 
desirable tractor adapted to a wide 
range of work. The electrically welded 
steel body holds one full yard and 
makes it a convenient machine for 
all classes of hauling and general 
— work on large areas of 
turf. 





The Toro Power Putting Green 
Mower is 19-inch cut and is 
equipped with an eight-blade high 
speed reel and will cut creeping bent 
lawns or putting greens. 


The Toro hand Putting Green 
Mower makes a 17!/,-inch cut. 
Equipped with 8-blade reel, rubber- 
tired transport truck, grass catcher 
and alemite grease gun. Today the 
Toro Greensmower is accepted as 
standard on 80% of the largest and 
best known clubs in this country. 





The Toro Compost Machine is 
the only machine on the market 
that grinds and screens in one 
operation. Capacity—all that five 
men can shovel into it. 


The Toro all steel electrically welded 
dump wagon has a capacity of one 
full yard and will dump clean without 
injury to the turf. 





Bem 5 grass cutting machinery has made a world-wide reputation as being the finest 
and most modern equipment of its type. Precision workmanship and the most 
approved heat treating and hardening processes are standard in the manufacture of all 
Toro products. If interested in any type of grass cutting machinery, write immediately 
for beautiful 32-page illustrated catalog, showing the complete Toro line. 


GN Re 


Toro Manufacturing Co., 3042-3178 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Service Station s at—New York, N.Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Jacksonville, Fla., Cleveland, Ohio, Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Calif., 

Los Angeles, Calif., Newton, Mass., Yonkers, N.Y., Syracuse, N.Y., Troy, N.Y., Detroit, Mich., 

Indianapolis, Ind., Des Moines, Iowa, Kansas City, Mo., Dallas, Texas, Toronto, Ont., Can., Winnipeg, Man., 
Calgary, Alta., Can., Buenos Aires, S.A., Hamburg, Germany, H. R. Jahn, Export Distributor, N.Y. 








l 
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Here is a new book on Track and Cross Country especially designed 


for High School work! 


TRACK ATHLETICS 




















and 
Just CROSS COUNTRY , 
Published by Published 
LLOYD W. OLDS 
Director of Track Athletics 
Michigan State Normal College 
8vo. Cloth 67 Illustrations Price $2.00 ——— 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 
I. Problem of Coach VI. Relay Racings 
Il. Training and Conditioning Vil. Hurdling 
ill. Organization VIII. Weight Events 
IV. Sprinting IX. Jumping Events 
V. Middle and Distance Runs X. Cross Country 





Send for our complete catalogue of books on Athletics 


67 W. 44th St. A.S. Barnes and Company New York City 














Clark-Brewer 


Coaches Bureau 


Only placement service in U. S. exclu 
sively for coaches and physical directors 
under the management of an experi- 
enced coach, 








it niall 
c 
A BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 
> f cleaned and re-built at 
7 nacho REASONABLE PRICES 





Vacancies reported in April exceeded 
all previous years. May is always better you will find that 

than April. Don’t miss good vacancics our 

—register now. Salaries range from RE-BUILT SHOES and SUITS 
$1800 to $3500. Registration here puts will wear ike new 

you in 6 offices—Chicago, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 





Spokane — covering entire country. 
Write for details to 
LLOYDS, INC. 
Floyd L. Brown, Mgr. Athletic Equipment Re-Builders 


Lyon & Healy Bldg. 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


216 E. Central St. 
Springfield, Mo. 























COPIES WANTED 
September, 1926, December, 1926, October, 1927, February, 
1928, March, 1928, April, 1928, June, 1928, September, 1929, 
October, 1929, November, 1929. 
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(6) Conducted on economical basis. 
Players can be provided with ade- 
quate protection, as shown on the cost 
charts, at nominal sums. Instruc- 
tion, officiating, and training methods 
are also inexpensive. 


(7) Conducted on basis of safety 
to participants. By the employment 
of a part time trainer and the hearty 
cooperation of the Health Service De- 
partment, we are pleased to state that 
there were no carry-over injuries in 
the first two seasons. There are at 
the present time two or three cases 
where injuries incurred will require 
a month or so for complete recovery. 

(8) The project is democratic im 
spirit and conduct. Those partici- 
pating are members of every class in 
the university. They rank in weight 
from one hundred ten to two hundred 
ten pounds. They are members of 
every conceivable religious denomina- 
tion. Some possess fraternity affilia- 
tions and some do not. We believe we 
can say that no student was ever re- 
fused a suit in the past three years. 

(9) Consumes little time from uni- 
versity program. It is possible for 
these football candidates to report 
and practice at the four o’clock or 
five o’clock section as their university 
classes may permit. Two practice 
sections are arranged daily to meet 
this condition. Many students report 
for both sections even though at- 
tendance at both is not required. 

(10) Develops undergraduate lead- 
ership. The opportunity of the cap- 
tain, manager, and student coach of 
each team is hereby offered as excel- 
lent training in handling fellow men. 
A definite responsibility is placed 
upon each individual in charge of his 
respective unit. 

(11) Developmental progress for 
future Varsity material. While the 


‘main objective of intramural football 


is not merely to develop Varsity ma- 
terial, it certainly would be a mistake 
if it were not possible to hold forth 
to each candidate some goal of com- 
petition. His goal of competition 
can be that of being selected as a 
potential member of the Varsity Foot- 
ball or Reserve Squad. In the past 
three years, we annually recommend 
about two dozen players to Coach 
Thistlethwaite. These men are turned 
over to him for his observation dur- 
ing spring practice, or are sent to 
the “B” Squad, which plays a six 
game schedule. 

(12) Improvement resulting from 
elimination of mistakes from year to 
year. We have learned each year by 
eliminating the mistakes of the pre- 
vious season that our program can 
be strengthened. In 1930 a decided 
improvement will be to place at the 
availability of the student body three 
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Baseball at Night-- 
by Perfect Light 


OR the last six years, baseball games have been played 
at night by the light from G-E Novalux floodlighting 
projectors—the perfect light. 


Perfect, because it is light of proper intensity, correctly 
focused and free from glare. Under this light the players 
can make all the close plays that delight the fans at daylight 
games. They follow high flys and liners—make double 
plays—hit singles, doubles, and homers—because the ball is 
visible at every moment. The umpire, too, can see every 
play and make instant decisions. 


For the light from G-E Novalux projectors provides the per- 
fect visibility and freedom from glare that are essential for 
outdoor sports at night. It is the proper light for your 
athletic field. 














¢. 7 G-E lighting specialists are always ready to give complete in- 
JOIN US IN THE GENERAL i : > 4 S 
ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST formation and recommendations for lighting athletic fields. 
paige ater ine Pax O50 Hu You can get in touch with them through the nearest G-E 
ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C. 
NETWORK sales office. 
\ é J An installation of G-E Novalux floodlights is an 


ro and enduring gift of remembrance 
from a graduating class. 


710461 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


SALES A ENGINEERING SERVICE PR te 2 Ts AL Cities 
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STANDARD PORTABLE 
PERMANENT 


STEEL GRANDSTANDS 


Safe and economical seating to fit any seating need, can be 
arranged with Circle A Steel Grandstands. % 








All but the foot and seat boards are built entirely of steel. 
Designed in accordance with the specifications of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Steel Construction, they are entirely strong 
and rigid. Careful design insures comfort, and easy filling 
and emptying of stands. 

Here is an answer to your seating needs, all year, indoor or 
out, large or small. Write for illustrated data of Circle A 
Steel Grandstands as used at Harvard University and other 
leading institutions throughout the country. Do it now— 
be ready for fall. 


Circle A Products Corporation 
551 S. 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


Also—Circle A Bleachers—wood—sectional—movable—Circle A Portable Buildings, 
Circle A Partitions—sectional—folding—rolling—Circle A Kitchen Units. 




















RADE MA 








WA REGISTERED 


Witch-Elk Famous Football Shoes. Rec- 
ommended by leading coaches every- 
where. New catalog gives complete de- 
tails. Write for copy today. Shoes for 
every sport—all sizes in stock for imme- 
diate delivery. Witchell-Sheill Co., 1633 
Augusta Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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hundred uniforms instead of one hun- 
dred fifty as in the past. This factor 
will permit all leagues to start prac- 
tice October lst, or as soon there- 
after as they have been examined. 
We have also learned by experience 
that in the future every man par- 
ticipating, above the rank of fresh- 
man, warrants a physical examination 
before he is given a suit. This we 
will try to do in 1930. 

(18) Finally, is such a _ project 
sound from the standpoint of physical 
education? It is always interesting 
to receive first hand student reactions. 
In answering this question it has been 
possible to secure from an _ under- 
graduate what seems to be a well 
written treatise on this subject. Mr. 
Earl M. Accola, who has volunteered 
to give his own reaction from his 
experience as an instructor in the 
Wisconsin League, is a senior in the 
Four Year Course in Physical Educa- 
tion. He has had an opportunity to 
mingle with the boys very intimately 
and his observations are presented 
herewith. 


Intramural Football (Wisconsin 
League ) 
By Earl M. Accola 

1. It is sound from the standpoint 
of physical education. 

From the ages of sixteen to twenty- 
five, the gregarious instinct is de- 
veloped. From eighteen to twenty is 
the time for team games and com- 
petitive athletics. They are the last 
years in which a man is likely to ac- 
quire those habits of exercise and 
personal hygiene that will serve him 
in adult life. This is the time when 
he must build up his physical powers 
and endurance by vigorous exercise, 
bringing into full play the heart and 
lungs. Exercise has a life interest 
with its primary application in youth 


-but with an important application 


throughout life. It is participating 
rather than merely looking on. It is 
spontaneous, joyous, vigorous. 

Based upon the objectives of activi- 
ties, organic power is developed. This 
is probably best illustrated in what 
we call endurance or vitality. It 
means simply the power to expend 
great energy and to withstand fa- 
tigue. In football menti-motor power 
is developed. This means simply that 
the latent powers in the neuro- 
muscular mechanism called strength 
and skill are developed; and that mil- 
lions of nerve cells are brought into 
functional activities under the con- 
trol of the will. In no phase of 
education is it necessary to think 
situations and to will coordinations 
so rapidly as it is in football. Judg- 
ment is necessary. Action must be 
instantaneous. A _ slight error in 
judgment is fatal to the individual 
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and to his team. The entire being 
of the player is set upon making a 
good showing for his teammates. He 
thinks because thinking is imperative 
in play to do his best. 

The sudden change from the active 
outdoor life of the country-bred boy 
to the confinement of college work is 
not unattended with dangers’ to 
health, as shown by the tendency to 
constipation and other disturbances 
of digestion, headaches, and other 
common ills, for which the college 
medical examiner is continually con- 
sulted. The long hours spent in the 
lecture rooms, not always too well 
ventilated, or bent over the laboratory 
table, must also be corrected by exer- 
cise that will strengthen the tired 
back and stimulate the sluggish heart 
and inactive digestion, that will draw 
the blood from the tired brain and 
congested abdominal organs _ into 
the pulsating muscles and expanded 
lungs, and that at the same time, 
should give a real education to the 
physical powers. A successful course 
must develop those racially old 
coordinations that have given man his 
supremacy over brute creations, and 
civilized man his superiority over the 
savage, for, contrary to popular 
opinion, the civilized nations are as 
dominant physically as they are in- 
tellectually. 

The cultivation of physical intelli- 
gence can never lose its value, no 
matter how artificial may be the con- 
ditions of the community in which one 
lives. It is what teaches a man to 
escape injury in the many emer- 
gencies of daily life. It saves what 
would be a broken arm or a sprained 
wrist in one who has learned to keep 
his feet on the slippery pavement. 
Many lives are lost annually through 
inability to jump, climb, or dodge. 

2. It is democratic in spirit and 
conduct. 

Everyone who desires to play foot- 
ball is eligible. It does not make any 
difference as to how much practice or 
experience he has had. It is con- 
ducted on the favorite slogan of Di- 
rector George Little—“Athletics for 
All.” The boy is received with a 
hearty welcome, and everything is 
conducted so that he may receive all 
the fundamentals any member of a 
varsity may receive. If there are too 
many men on one team, the teams will 
be subdivided in order that all the 
participants may compete in actual 
games instead of sitting on the bench 
and looking on merely as spectators. 
This program affords opportunity be- 
cause it is thoroughly organized, 
guided by expertly trained leaders, 
equipped with adequate space and 
supplies, and because time is pro- 
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- WHY CHOOSE WITTENBERG? 


l Early dates, long favored by coaches, are 
—_______. again used at Wittenberg in 1930, with 
ear y registration on June 16 at the new Physi- 


cal Education and Health Building. You're 


then free for the summer. 


‘ You'll get at Wittenberg such contacts with 
practical — coaching genius, all-American, coaches and 
physical directors as may not be again 

within your privilege. Attracting student- 

coaches from nearly every state, this 

coaching camp gives you contacts with all 


sections. 


So successful have these schools been that 
successful — the school will enroll many repeaters who 
have found attendance highly profitable, 
and on some bleak November day notes 
that you took while at Wittenberg may be 
just enough to WIN FROM THE BENCH. 


Unusually favorable conditions greet the 
unusual—— 1930 session. A modern new $400,000 
Physical Education and Health Building 
will be your headquarters, with club rooms, 
cool corridors and a crystal plunge. Here, 
also, will be held all sessions of the school. 
You can sleep and eat within a stone's 
throw of the blackboard—all on one level. 


| Consider both~a good municipal golf 


e 
attractive— course with greens that invite your new 


ow scores, and pleasant camping-out parks 


for those who want to air their families. 


If you're pushed for time, consult the sur- 
prisingly low tariff and interesting sched- 
ules of air express setting you down at 
Columbus, Ohio, just 45 miles east of 
Springfield. 


Services of a placement bureau, which may 


—______ be the very beginning of the road that 
extra leads to‘THAT BIG JOB are included in 


the low tuition costs. 


Wire or write your application for enroll- 
ment and join the alert, heady coaches who 


are going somewhere. 


For 1930 


“FIGHTING BOB” ZUPPKE of Illinois 
DR. “PHOG” ALLEN of Kansas 


Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 
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Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 


A PERMANENT ALL-STEEL 
GRANDSTAND 


An all-steel grandstand gives an assurance of absolute safety. Steel 
will not burn, or deteriorate under the action of frost. 
A Pittsburgh-Des Moines all-steel grandstand provides— 


A MAXIMUM SEATING CAPACITY 
for any available area 
AT A MINIMUM COST 


Ask us about the many advantages of an all-steel grandstand and also 
about our time payment plan. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


49 Neville Island 653 Hudson Term’! Bldg. 951 Tuttle St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York City Des Moines, Ia. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 














4th Annual 


BEMIDJI COACHING 
SCHOOL 
Bemidji, Minn. 

Aug. 4th to 14th, 1930 


TICKETS 


Spring Meets and 
Commencement 


Week Doings 


Good idea to place all 
your ticket orders now, so 
as to allow plenty of time 
for pre-sale. Send samples 


Ten days of recreation and 
education. 


Classes in forenoon only. 


Gus Dorais of Detroit U “ee 
me” or descriptions. State 
Burt Ingwersen of lowa U quantities and get our 
Football prices. 


Paul ——, a u We also offer inexpen- 


sive Portable Ticket Racks 
—the size of a suit case, 
for use by retail stores and 
other public places. Ask 
for circular. 


The Arcus Ticket Co. 
340 N. Ashland Ave., 


CHICAGO 


A school in Minnesota's famous 
summer playground. 


Splendid golf course, unexcelled 
fishing, an ideal place for a 
vacation. 


Three instructors, nationally 
known in their respective sports. 


Write Bemidji Civic and Commerce 
Bemidji, Minnesota 
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vided within the school day so that 
every boy can be reached daily. 

This implies a vigorous driving 
program of action which appeals to 
the boy as his own because it is se- 
lected in response to his needs. It is 
democratic, and all facilities are as- 
sured by many gridirons, equipment, 
supervision, etc. 


This form of recreation has as its 
main objective—participation. This 
constitutes one of the outlets of ex- 
pression for the personality of the 
individual. It becomes an avenue to 
lead one on to the beauty of life. 
Whenever any of these activities is 
so organized as to be primarily at- 
tractive to the spectator, the value to 
the participant, which is the basis of 
all educational value, is largely done. 
This is especially true as it relates to 
boys’ activities. 

All values are resident in partici- 
pation—the joy of self-expression, 
love of interpretation, which are sel- 
dom realized even to a slight degree 
in connection with mere onlooking. 

It is democratic in that it supplies 
(1) the activity, mental or physical, 
at which one can succeed; (2) the 
feeling of mastery; (3) submission 
to the right kind of training; (4) 
company and cheerfulness; (5) most 
important of all, the satisfying feel- 
ing of consequence, which we may call 
the sense of approval; and finally, 
(6) membership in a definite social 
group (or gang). 

3. It creates a more sympathetic 
and loyal attitude of the student 
body for the Varsity Football 
team in defeat. 


This is another one of the great 
values it has. In this sport the stu- 
dent body will understand the reasons 
for defeat, and the number of “sec- 
ond guessers” will be lowered. The 
students learn how to take defeat and 
victory. They may quote that “It’s 
a poor hide that won’t take a licking.” 
They are taught to understand the 
sportsman’s creed, and sympathize 
with the players and coach in times 
of defeat and spur them on instead 
of talking about them in a critical 
attitude. This is what gives a losing 
team new spirit. When players find 
out that a student body is back of 
them they will fight much harder, and 
as a result more games will be won. 
Of course, a few of the student body 
will talk against the team, but when 
their companions let them know 
where they are wrong, the attitude 
will change. 

4. It is sport for sport’s sake. 

If anything is sport for sport’s 
sake, this form of activity is most 
outstanding. The boys are not forced 
to come out to participate; they come 
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out to play football. If they did not 
like the sport they certainly would not 


be out there playing football. When a 
game has self-interest for the individ- R 
ual it may be called sport for sport’s 
sake. The boys do not receive any re- 


ward or distinction as an incentive for The Trade Mark of 
coming out for the game. We may 
ask the question, “Why does the boy 
come out to play football under these 
conditions?” This may be explained 


by the fact that the activity drive is e 
one of the powerful, dominating Quality 


forces of nature. The play hunger is 

almost as strong as the food hunger. Fi ootball 
The vigorous boy needs not only 2. ¢: 

twenty minutes per day of physical 6 ris 

activity which he takes because of 

compulsory school laws, but several AT Hi LETI i 4 4 O kb. S 
hours of vigorous activity which he 

takes because of a driving inner want. nA - 
This inner drive carries him beyond Riddell track shoes are a new addition to the established football 
the compulsory school laws; carries | line. They have been successfully used in such schools as Nebraska, 


him to the athletic field on Saturdays : 
onl Guntaen: carcies tim tn Yo he Northwestern, Purdue, Iowa, and many colleges. 


ta field and out into the open They feature an interchangeable spike that works. In the past 
trail; carries him on to activities that two years not a single spike has broken off. Spikes wear well and 


represent not only health, but life. 
5. The participants can combat | Will not punch up in the feet. They can be easily changed from 


each other and forget religious | long to short spikes to meet the condition of indoor or outdoor 
creeds, class lines, fraternity | tracks. 
affiliations, etc. P ; : 
These boys do not think of re- One of the main features in these shoes is the way the spikes 
ligious, fraternity affiliations, class | are anchored in the shoes. This is a patented feature which gives 
lines, etc. I have never heard a fra-| 4 much more solid anchorage than the old method of the “big 


ternity or class distinction mentioned i soon . lavers of leather. This 
among the boys on the field or in the | 2¢aded tack” spike anchored between the layers 


dressing room, or any place where | Solid anchorage is especially helpful in broad jumping, since there 
discussion may be carried on. They | is no energy lost by spikes wiggling in the soles of shoes. Believe 
talk about football; the different | yoy will find that track men will have less trouble with their feet 


ee ae hom, ge aoe by using short spikes on indoor tracks. 





Service 
Track 









affiliations. They do not think about 
6. This movement should rpg STYLE N: Same last as Style S, only of blue back 
support and confirmation in dif- | kangaroo. An exceptionally fine shoe for all around 
ferent physical education or- use. The best track shoe in America for the money. 
ganizations, such as the Society 
are well anchored just back of the two spikes at the 


ences? They come out to play foot- These shoes come in the following styles carried in stock: 
ball. If they were influenced by class 
lines, fraternities, or other things, 
they would play with their respective 
the other boy as to affiliation or social 
standing; they want body contact, 
; : : ‘ 
which Tse probably explained by the ach ° : oa eee ene fitting = 
primitive instinct in man. 
of Directors of Physical Educa- designed by Paul Jones, winner of the all around’ at 
tion of America, the National jumper for the Iinols Athletic Club. ‘Two extra spines 
Education Association, and ball of the foot. This gives a solid platform for the 
other physical education organi- cn two spies and. betpe to lft the breed, Semper 





zations higher in the air, This arrangement can be placed on 
id any shoe. When ordering this style, place letter O 
This is probably one of the biggest after any one of the shore styles, le.: 80. NO. JO. or 
w ve 
i i ivi STY : Jumping shoe to Style S. Has heel and he broad jumping attachment. 
movements on a for sent —- prsanre 4 wines te heel. rs STYLE IP: This is ‘Style I aa rubber heel for 
cross country ; 
boys = opportunity = —- _ STYLE K: Jumping shoe to Style N. With counter STYLE KP: This is Style K with rubber heel for 
2 “ ”? . r 
in. “Athletics for All.” This oppor- and two spikes in heel. cross country. 
tunity for activity has a big advan- 
tage over all the others because it is Manufactured by 


an answer to the question why we JOHN , RIDDELL, INC. 


want boys to be participants and not , Bgl 
spectators. When we realize that all 1259 North Wood Street, Chicago, IHinois 
development is resident in activities, 
it will be apparent why it is so neces- 
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Baseball Squads 
Need the 
Protection of 


Ace Bandages 





See our new Ace Athletic Manual for 
applying Ace for wobbly knees and knee 
sprains. 


The strained ankles and lame knees of early spring have cost many a game in 
midsummer. 


All baseball squads should have the protection of Ace Bandages—elastic without 
rubber. They supply the necessary support and pressure and help decidedly in 
preventing strains and sprains of all sorts. 


Ace Bandages may be washed freely—in fact proper washing and drying restore 
the elasticity. They should be applied to all weak limbs or joints prior to practice 
or a game. Much of the danger of quick starting and stopping will be eliminated. 


You can purchase Ace Bandages at the nearest drug or sporting-goods store. 


Send for the descriptive circular on Ace Bandages for the prevention and treat- 
ment of athletic injuries. 


Send me a free Ace testing sample and the new Ace Athletic Manual. 
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BECTON, DICKINSON @& CO., Rutherford, N. J. 














Make Your Gym Distinctive 
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with MEDART Equipment 


SEND FOR , : 
CATALOG MEDART equipment is more than mere apparatus upon which 
exercises may be performed. The growth of the MEDART 
organization with the physical education movement, the experi- 
ence of over half a century in the making of gymnastic equip- 
ment assures an authoritative background. The care in_design, 
the huge production facilities, and the knowledge of MEDART 
of what is required in superior equipment, makes MEDART 
gymnasium apparatus accepted by Physical Education leaders 
as the standard for excellence, ideal for your requirements. 
The MEDART engineers will assist you, without obligation, in 
\ planning your gymnasium and its equipment. 


FRED MEDART MFG. COMPANY 
Potomac and DeKalb St. Saint Louis, Mo. 

















sary to maintain these opportunities 
for wholesome activities. The value 
of activities is only in the doing and 
practically never in the witnessing. 
Health, citizenship, morality, stamina, 
power, vitality, and even intellect are 
not abstract qualities which can be 
secured directly; they are the out- 
come of activities. True, there may 
be some slight value in watching 
“your team” play. At least, it may 
be better than other things the boy 
might be doing, but there is abso- 
lutely no comparing it with active 
participation. 


It is impossible to value education 
too highly, and we are justly proud 
of the system which is being used at 
the University of Wisconsin. Our 
schoolrooms should be relieved of 
the mere nursery duty of keeping 
boys out of harm and mischief, with 
which they are now loaded; and the 
playgrounds should be organized, 
supervised, and recognized as a vital 
and coordinate branch of our scheme 
of education. The intramural field is 
the chief field for the development of 
body and mind; of training for social 
life, for organizations and combina- 
tions with fellow: beings. The real 
life of the boy is lived not only in the 
schoolroom, but on the playground. 
One of the most valuable influences 
of the school is the effect of boys upon 
each other. But this can be attained 
to its greatest perfection upon the 
playground. Cut down the school 
hours instead of adding hours to 
them, and add more hours to the in- 
tramural field, and by this you will 
have done more for the physical, 
mental and moral health of young 
America than by any other possible 
step. 





The writer has also taken the lib- 


erty to include the reaction of several 


competitors, members of the Fresh- 
man class, who were regular in at- 
tendance and who showed definite 
progress throughout the past season. 


“Intramural football has offered an 
enjoyable and diversified program. 
The benefits derived from indulging 
in intramural athletics exceed by far 
the time and effort given by the in- 
dividual. 


“IT am heartily in favor of Coach 
Little’s introduction of ‘Athletics for 
— 

John Moran. 


“As a Frosh, I didn’t know what 
the word intramural meant; I mean 
literally or, better still, practically. 

“During the last Fall I have come 
pretty close to the main idea of Coach 
Little’s plans. The way I see his 
plans, he prescribes to give the men, 
that is all the men of this University, 
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a chance to make themselves athletes, 
if they are not already so. 
“Personally, I have greatly bene- 
fited from the football experiences I 
have received from Coach Little and 
his staff. I learned to know the 
value of team work; also the duties of 
the men in the line. I sincerely hope 
that I will be able to keep on playing 
football, and I will never forget Coach 
Little’s teachings.” 
Robert W. Marty. 
“I think intramural football gives 
everyone an opportunity to be out for 
a sport which I class as superior to 
them, all.” 
Johannes Vasby. 
“TI think that intramural football is 
one of the means through which Mr. 
Little lives up to his motto, ‘Athletics 
for All.’ The boy who is sincere, 
even though he may lack in experi- 
_ence, receives all, if not more than, 
the credit that is coming to him.” 
Gibson Zeidler. 
“T have found intramural football 
interesting and worth while. Com- 
petition has been keen and all par- 
ticipants have profited by the excel- 
lent coaching of Mr. Little and his 
staff.” 
H. A. Swalm. 
“Intramural football at Wisconsin 
is a distinct success from all stand- 
points. It is a game in which the 
beginner learns the fundamentals of 
football while the experienced man 
acquires further knowledge. The 
coaching is done by a former Univer- 
sity coach and ten able assistants. 
System of play is carried out to 
exacting detail, well planned, well 
played, and much enjoyed.” 
Lawrence Timmerman. 


VII. RESPECTS TO THOSE WHO 
AIDED IN PROJECTS 

This report would not be complete 
without paying due respect to the fol- 
lowing men who so kindly offered their 
services for its success. In fact, it 
was a family matter in the mind of 
almost everyone who was approached 
regarding some responsibility during 
the past three years. 

Mr. George Berg, former Director 
of Intramural Athletics, worked un- 
tiringly to initiate touch football as 
a campus sport. He followed this 
service by his fine work in enlisting 
the cooperation of campus organiza- 
tions in regular football. 

Dr. William Mowry, Head of the 
University Health Service, thoroughly 
examined the men participating and 
heartily cooperated by placing at the 
disposal of any injured candidates the 
services of his Department. 

Mr. Ty Dahlgren, an undergradu- 
ate, labored hard in 1928 to place the 
results of the intramural football in 
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Night Athletics Now a 
Proven Success | 
Under Giants 


~~ 
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Giant Projectors Will Double 
Your Gate Receipts 


—and pay for themselves out of the net income of 
the first night games! 


Everywhere Universities, Colleges and High Schools are finding night 
games under Giant Projectors a practical and paying proposition. 


Not only will night games increase your attendance and gate receipts, but 
will increase the technical side of the play; is less exhausting to players 
—the highest. praise is given by everyone—Faculty, Players, Spectators 
and the Press. 


Investigate the possibilities of night games for your school. Giant Engi- 
neers will gladly consult with you and help with the lighting problems 
of your field. ' 


We also 
manufacture a complete line of 
Giant Portable Bleachers. 


Write us for complete informa- 
tion on Giant Illumination. 
Need Fence? 


Send for Giant Protection Fence 
catalog. 


Ask for new 
catalog. 





Giant Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. F-12 
Council Bluffs, lowa Trenton, N. J. 


Write to the nearest point 
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Modern Athletic Equipment 


Send for Our Hurdles 
Catalog Athletic Shot 
of Vaulting Poles 
Athletic and 
and Game Standards 
Equipment Toe Blocks 
- Take-off Boards 
= 
Officially Also 
Correct Gymnasium 
in Size, and 
Shape and Pool 
Weight Equipment 





CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 West Lake St. Chicago 























Wall Cabinet of First Aids 








For the Gym ~ 
or Special School Price 
Field House $8.25 Complete 





Place your fall order for First Aids now with your order for foot-ball 
equipment—with your Dealer. 


Cramer Chemical Co. 
Gardner, Kans. 
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a conspicuous position on the sport 
pages of the Daily Cardinal. 

Professor Leonard Allison, who 
succeeded Mr. Berg as Director of 
Intramural Athletics, rendered a 
valuable service by the time he spent 
in developing better officials. 

Mr. Robert Kasiska, regular mem- 
ber of the Varsity football team in 
1924, 1925 and 1926, has acted as 
assistant coach for the past three 
years, and has been efficient, helpful, 
and most responsible for his various 
assignments in this project. 

Professor Lowman and Professor 
Nohr have heartily cooperated in ar- 
ranging convenient hours for the 
student coaches to assist in this pro- 
gram. Mr. Nohr has been unusually 
helpful by taking movies of our 
activities which were in turn pre- 
sented to the candidates for the in- 
spection of their mistakes in practice 
and in games. ; 

Professor Joseph Steinauer, pres- 
ent Director of Intramural Athletics, 
has worked untiringly this past year 
to improve the facilities of every na- 
ture, playing conditions and schedules, 
in order that every student might re- 
ceive the maximum of attention. He 
has given every game protest his in- 
dividual cooperation and then based 
his final decision on such protests 
accordingly. 

Fellows at Adams and Tripp Halls 
have rendered a very unselfish service 
by sponsoring this activity among the 
dormitory groups. Messrs. George 
Schutt, John Bergstresser, E. S. 
Rector, and many others have been 
most helpful. 

Mr. William McCarter, for the past 
three years undergraduate assistant 
in intramural athletics, has annually 
assumed charge of playing schedules 
in a most competent manner. 

Professor K. L. Masley, Chairman 


‘of the required physical education 


program, has been very helpful in 
making it possible for many boys to 
select intramural football as one of 
the optional fall activities during re- 
cent years. 

Mr. Arthur Bartz, custodian of 
equipment, has always been thought- 
ful in his treatment of candidates 
who applied to him for equipment at 
times when he has been pressed with 
other duties. 

Coach Glenn Thistlethwaite, Var- 
sity Football Coach, has cooperated 
at all times by placing at the disposal 
of this project standard information 
concerning instruction, equipment 
vital to the cause, and by the type of 
reception accorded all men recom- 
mended to him for advancement. 

The following student coaches have 
given their services free in compli- 
ance with their requirement as prac- 
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tice teachers. They have always 
given more than was expected of 
them. The coaches of 1927—Winder, 
Zebell, Burbidge and von Bremer, 
since graduating, have developed 
teams of outstanding ability. In 
1928, Rusch and Duerst assisted with 
the coaching, while in 1929 Messrs. 
Trayford, Accola, Meier, Minton, 
Caswell, Murphy, Diehl and Focareto 
performed these duties in an excellent 
manner. 

Mr. Charles Adamson, who acted 
as student trainer and equipment man 
for the past three years. 

The Daily Cardinal for their con- 
stant cooperation in including on the 
sport pages of their paper the re- 
sults of all games, the standing of 
leagues and all campus teams, as well 
as the selection of All-Star Teams. 

The Agricultural Department, who 
offered cooperation at all times by 
furnishing tractors in preparing 
fields; also in making it possible for 
us to use shower and locker rooms in 
the Stock Pavilion. 

The Athletic Council, empowered 
with the responsibility for the devel- 
opment of intercollegiate athletics 
only, has taken a most sympathetic 
attitude toward this intramural pro- 
ject and has given great impetus to 
it by making available certain sums 
of money necessary for its growth. 

Finally, it should be realized that 
the success of any such project rests 
with those who offer themselves for 
participation. Therefore, the men of 
the University of Wisconsin, as a 
group, have shown by their presence 
on the field that they were anxious to 
cooperate with such a movement. 





A Suggestion for 
Increased Interest in 


Baseball 


(Continued from page 10) 


the game, many towns have tried to 
conduct their baseball in the past on 
a paid player basis with disastrous 
financial results. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that the sports 
of today that are reaching the larg- 
est number of athletes, and enjoying 
the most prosperity, are those that are 
basically amateur and have not been 
administered to a large extent on a 
salaried player basis. It is encour- 
aging to note that the most successful 
promoters of city athletics today are 
those who are avoiding the mistakes 
of their predecessors in the matter of 
attempting to promote their games on 
a. professional basis. These men, 
many of whom have had actual ex- 
perience in promoting their games in 
a professional way, have recognized 
that the best interests of the game 
and the patrons of the game can be 
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Weeks 
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TOM LIEB DR. WALTER MEANWELL 
Notre Dame University of Wisconsin 
FOOTBALL BASKETBALL 


Chillicothe Business College 
Chillicothe, Mo. 


July 7-19 


Make Your Summer Vacation Pay 
Big Dividends This Fall 


Two Weeks—All Day—Every Day 
Under the Makers of Champions 


For Full Information Address 


Director of Athletics 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE, Chillicothe, Mo. 




















Four Profitable 
Weeks 


Summer School 
for Coaches 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Z. G. Clevenger, Director 

E. C. Hayes, Track and Field 

E. S. Dean, Basketball and Basebal! 

H. O. Page, Football 

W. H. Thom, Wrestling 

J. D. Ferguson, Training and Ban- 
daging 

H. W. Middlesworth, Intramural 


Geo. Schlafer, Physical Education 
and Playground 
K. W. Bookwalter, Physical Educa- 


tion | 


Officiating course, by coaches, cov- 
ering football, basketball, track and 
wrestling 


June 13th to 
July 11th 


Tuition $12.50 for four weeks 


For information write the Athletic Depart- 
ment, or the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana 











COACHES and 
TEACHERS 


We Place You in the Better 
Positions - Unexcelled Service 


a 


—~= ————————Ta— 
ROCKY IM7- TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG DENVER. COLO 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


Branch Office: 


Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
Minn. 





We enroll only normal and college graduates. 














Fifth Annual 
Ward (Piggie) Lambert 
Basketball School 
Lake Manitou, Rochester, Indiana 
Aug. 11th to 23rd, 1930 


All classes conducted by 
Mr. Lambert 
For information address 
Ward Lambert, Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 
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served by the use of local players only 
and by not trying to outdo other towns 
that attempt to maintain teams of 
imported players. The trend in town 
baseball is very definitely toward the 
amateur style. Teams operating upon 
this basis are growing yearly in num- 
ber and caliber. 

Before the National Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation launched its first 
yearly campaign to boost baseball six 
years ago, a comprehensive study of 
the game throughout the United 
States was made and periodical studies 
have since been made. These studies 
have shown that the game is flourish- 
ing in those sections where good com- 
petitive practices are followed and 
where well-planned organizations have 
been established to foster the sport. 


Independent Teams 


Within recent years baseball has 
evolved into a league game. There 
are so many obstacles which the in- 
dependent team must face that few 
are successful for any great length of 


time. Central agencies such as 
the Playground Commissions, Park 
Boards, City Baseball Federations, 


Y. M. C. A.’s, newspapers and sport- 
ing goods dealers have established 
uniform competitive rules, leagues, 
schedules, and so forth, for the inde- 
pendent teams in many of the larger 
cities. Under these auspices, inde- 
pendent teams have thrived. The 
town team with no league affilia- 
tion has been the hardest hit in the 
changing order of things. The 
troubles and hazards of independent 
town baseball have increased within 
recent years to such an extent that 
many good baseball towns have 
dropped the sport, or have switched 
to a type of baseball that is basically 
amateur. The experience of cities 
that have become members of well- 
planned home _ talent 
leagues has been that most of the 
problems of the independent town 
team plan are answered by this type 
of organization. The advantages of a 
team being a member of a home talent 
league are: 

1. All teams compete under the 
same rules and regulations. 

2. The establishment of sound 
competitive practices. 

3. A definite goal to strive for is 
established, i. e., high ranking in the 
league. 

4. Teams do not have a salary 
budget to maintain. 

5. Teams are given a _ uniform 
schedule. 

6. The rivalry between teams in- 
creases. 

7. Each city is given a very defi- 
nite incentive to develop local talent. 

8. More standardized and satisfac- 


inter-town 
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tory umpiring can be expected. 

9. Cities are given good, attractive 
baseball at a minimum cost. 

There has been a _ phenomenal 
growth in the number of inter-town 
leagues within the past five years, 
and the cities that are members of 
such leagues yearly report increased 
attendance at their games. Thus with 
less financial overhead these teams 
are able to make as much, if not more, 
at the gate than they did when oper- 
ating independently. Also with the 
establishment of league rivalry there 
is a tendency for the baseball enthu- 
siasts to motor to the games in nearby 
cities whether their own team is one 
of the contestants or not. It has been 
found that when the games begin to 
attract outsiders in large numbers 
that they immediately are regarded 
as big events of the community and 
local attendance is stimulated. Per- 
haps the two major reasons why the 
home talent leagues have become so 
popular and successful are the low 
cost and the establishment of sound 
and uniform rules of competition. 

The types of baseball leagues which 
are proving most successful through- 
out the United States are: 

a. Inter-Town Home Talent 
Leagues (generally County Leagues). 

b. Civic Leagues. 

c. Industrial Leagues. 

d. Church and Sunday 
Leagues. 

e. Lodge Leagues. 

f. School and Playground Leagues. 

g. American Legion Leagues for 
Juniors. 

Leagues of any of the above types 
are easy to organize and administer. 
The main thing in their establishment 
is for some one individual or organi- 
zation to take the initiative and as- 
sume the responsibility for calling the 
initial meeting. The National Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation will supply 
local leaders with suggestive rules and 
organizing suggestions for any type 
of league contemplated. 

Local leaders organizing leagues 
will find it difficult and seldom advis- 
able to attempt to draw up a code of 
rules at a general meeting. This 
work may be done better by a Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws. 
It is suggested that this committee be 
appointed in -advance of the general 
meeting. With the aid of a model 
constitution to serve as a guide this 
committee can make the necessary 
changes and additions to meet local 
conditions. When this committee 
makes its report to the general meet- 
ing the delegates then have something 
tangible to consider and act upon. The 
delegates generally vote few changes 
in the committee’s report, and the 
Committee on Constitution and By- 


School 
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Laws is usually delegated to incor- 
porate these into the rules and to 
prepare the code for publication. 
Where this general pclicy is followed, 
it will be found that the Committee’s 
initial report will be just about what 
the delegates want in the way of rules 
and it has the big advantage of lessen- 
ing the chances of controversy over 
inconsequential points. 

Baseball has lost none of its appeal 
as a game for boys and young men. 
It is more popular today than ever 
before in those communities that have 
organized attractive leagues and 
schedules for the players. The sport 
needs the support of civic leaders in 
inaugurating leagues. Will you help 
boost the game by organizing a league 
in your community? 





Proceedings of the Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the 


National Association of 
Basketball Coaches 


(Continued from page 28) 
is in college be permitted to partici- 
pate on an independent team in 
A. A. U. basketball competition who 
has any remaining competition in 
either basketball, baseball. or track. 

MR. BINGHAM: Do you wish that 
to include colleges to which it would 
not make any difference? There are 
schools which permit boys to take 
part in extra collegiate activities and 
also come back and take part in extra 
spring competition. Do you wish to 
include that, or those to which he 
would be ineligible? 

DR. ALLEN: Those to which he 
would be ineligible. 

MR. ROTAR: I would ask Dr. 
Allen to make that any sport, as 
there are some good tennis men who 
are basketball players and that ruins 
their tennis competition, also. 

DR. ALLEN: That is acceptable. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Pres. Ruby introduced Prof. Cole- 
man R. Griffith, University of Illinois. 
Professor Griffith’s address will be 
printed in the June issue. 


HE proceedings following the 
address by Professor Griffith: 

Preliminary Report of Rules Com- 
mittee by H. G. Olsen, Chairman. 
During the discussion the following 
observations were made: 

Allen: 

1. “No need to worry about the 
stall—my defense goes out and 
gets them.” 

“Raise the basket to 12 feet. 
This change will result in a 
better arched shot and will take 
some of the advantage away 
from the tall player.” 

“Elimination of the tip-off at 
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Syracuse University (pictured above) is 
only one of the many examples put up to 
our engineering department in which rec- 
ommendations and specifications have 
given excellent results. 


Upon consulting our technical staff, 
16,030 additional seats were installed 
from the track over the stadium wall by 
an ingenious arrangement (note the ar- 
rows in the picture). Additional revenue 
is easily accomplished by using KNOCK- 
DOWN Bleachers. 

We have prepared a book showing many 
more examples of our assistance in the 
problems of increasing seating capacities 
and we will gladly send you your copy 
upon receipt of the coupon below. Write 
today! No obligation! 


KNOGKBOWN 


BLEACHERS 
made only by LEAVITT MFG. co. 


URBANA, ILLINOIS 





LEAVITT MFG. CO., Dept. L, Urbana, Illinois 
Please send me without obligation a copy of “Seating 


Problems.”’ 


Name 
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( Ler BURNS, BRUISES, 
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Apply as poultice on open wounds 


Apply as a massage on Bruises and Sprains 


1.6 fluid ounce tube......... $4.00 doz. 
16 fluid ounce jar ..........$2.67 net 


In return for your druggist’s name 
we will send you 10 trial size tubes 


THE LYNDON CHEMICAL CO. 


Dayton, Ohio 
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center will result in stereotyped 
play. We want variety in our 
play.” 

Ortner: 

1. “Over-officiating needs correc- 
tion—too much whistle blow- 
ing.” 

2. “Elimination of tip-off will help 
the game.” 

3. “Block rule should be clarified.” 

Andreas: 
1. “Block rule needs clarification.” 
Veenker: 


1. “Leave game alone. O. K. as 

it is.” 
Schabinger : 

1. “After a game between Creigh- 
ton and Missouri the specta- 
tors voted as follows: 

For elimination of tip-off. .654 
ge error 244” 
Ruby: 

1. “Stalling is bad feature of 
game, needs a remedy. Ques- 
tionnaire to Illinois’ schools 
showed stalling in three-fourths 
of games this past season. More 
‘stalling on large than on small 
floors.” 

2. “The remedies: 

a. “Limit dribble to one bounce 
in defensive half of floor. 
Leave dribble unrestricted 
in forward half. This would 
tend to encourage the de- 
fense to come out after the 
offensive men. They could 
come out more safely.” 

b. “Shorten the floor to 75 or 
80 feet.” 


Meeting adjourned at 5:36 ©. M. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 5, 1930 


EETING called to order by 

President Ruby at 9:50 A. M. 

Report of Officials Committee, 
George Keogan, Notre Dame. 

Discussion on rules: 

Dr. Meanwell talked on _ rules 
changes and advanced the idea that 
the biggest trouble with our game 
was the dribble. “If the dribble is 
limited to one bounce we will have 
a better passing game all over the 
court. We will have higher scoring, 
no stalling problem and most other 
evils of the game will disappear.” 

“Pat” Page: “I agree with Mean- 
well, for the first time in my life.” 

Lambert: “Limiting dribble to one 
bounce will not cure stalling.” 

Keogan: “Limit dribble to one 
bounce and we will have a ‘pro’ game, 
an uninteresting game.” 

Allen: “The team which is best 
fundamentally will win, anyhow. The 
game is O. K. with the dribble. To 
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limit the dribble to one bounce will 
not cure stalling.” 

Andreas: “Limit the dribble and 
you will encourage blocking. The so 
called ‘passing teams’ really use the 
dribble effectively. The one bounce 
change will cut out ‘drive’ and dimin- 
ish scoring.” 

Dr. Meanwell: 
does not cut down scoring. 
more scoring. I have tried it and I 
know.” 

Final Report of Rules Committee, 
H. G. Olsen, Chairman. 


Moved by Edwards, seconded by 
Cooper, that stalling be defined as 
“the refusal of the team which is be- 
hind in the score to play aggressive 
basketball,” and that the Coaches As- 
sociation give wide publicity to this 
definition. Carried unanimously. 

Note: It was felt that publicity 
which would properly place the onus 
for stalling on the proper team would 
help to cure the stalling evil. 

Moved by Lipe, seconded by Boelter 
that we recommend to the National 
Rules Committee that the tip-off be 
retained. Carried unanimously. 

Moved by Bingham, seconded by 
Hatfield, that we recommend to Na- 
tional Rules Committee that no player 
be permitted to hold the ball more 
than five seconds and that the penalty 
be a violation. 

Moved by Hole, seconded by Carl- 
son, that we amend the motion to 
read, “penalty shall be a jump ball at 
that point.” 

Amendment lost. 

Motion lost. 

Moved by Cooper, seconded by 
Hunt that we recommend that the 
rules be recodified and more extensive 
use be made of approved rulings and 
of pictures to illustrate fouls. Car- 
ried unanimously. 

Moved by Cooper, seconded by 
Grover, that we recommend that when 
a man is fouled in the act of shooting 
and the field goal is made that only 
one free throw be awarded. Carried 
unanimously. 

Moved by Lipe, seconded by Ed- 
wards, that we recommend that on 
one jump balls neither jumper may 
tap the ball more than once. Carried 
unanimously. 

Moved by Lipe, seconded by Rob- 
ertson, that we recommend that pen- 
alty for leaving the center circle (or 
the imaginary circle in the case of 
jump balls) before the ball is tipped 
be a technical foul. Carried unani- 
mously. 

Moved by Beresford, seconded by 
Hanson, that “closely guarded” in 
Rule 7 Section 3 be defined as “within 
a yard of,” and that if a player with- 


“The one bounce 
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It means. 





MR. CHAS. A. DEAN - 


Former president of the Amateur Athletic 
Union of the United States, manager Amer- 
ican Olympic Team, Paris, France, 1924, 
and active for twenty-five years in connec- 
tion with the government of athletics, is 
now associated with us in complete charge 
of our athletic goods department. He will 
be very pleased to personally answer all 
inquiries with reference to increasing your 
seating capacity or any problem connected 
with the staging of tournaments. 


PORTABLE BLEACHER SEATS— 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


| 
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MEDINAH ATHLETIC CLUB, CHICAGO, ILL. 


No equal in safety, durability and rigidness of construction. A most sim- 
plified patented method of locking each seat board to the stringer which 
does away with overlapping seat boards. A great comfort for your 
spectators. 

Every inch of space is utilized. Note how corners are taken care of 
with our seats. Equivalent to an extra section of seats. Seat boards are 
locked automatically. Minimuni space for storage. 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Gymnasium Mats—Wrestling and Boxing Mats—Mat Covers—Football 
and Baseball Field Covers—Gymnasium Floor Covers—Boxing Rings— 
Golf Practice Nets—Tackling Dummies—Canvas Bags—Tents—Cots— 
Camping Equipment—Awnings. 


Write Mr. Dean today for special circulars on our line 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 


707 No. Sangamon St. Chicago, Iil. 


TEL. HAYMARKET 0444 
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COMPLETE LINE 


ATHLETIC WEAR 


HONOR SWEATERS 
JERSEY JACKETS 
BASKETBALL SHIRTS 
FOOTBALL JERSEYS 
WARM UP GARMENTS 


SHIRTS - PANTS - COATS 


BASKETBALL PANTS 


JERSEY KNIT AND LEATHERSKIN 


ATHLETIC HOSE 
GIRLS KNIT MIDDIES 
TRAINING SUITS 


FOR WRESTLING AND BOXING 


CHENILLE AND FELT 
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Made in Exact 
College and School 
~ COLORS 
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Special Department 
for School Orders 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
and School Price List 





SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Exclusive Knit Goods for 
Athletic Wear 


1714-20 N. ROBEY STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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holds the ball from play while “closely 
guarded” for five seconds a jump ball 
shall be called, and that this rule be 
enforced particularly in defensive ter- 
ritory. Carried. 

Moved by Rody, seconded by 
Grover, that we recommend that the 
penalty for a free thrower slipping 
over the free throw line be a viola- 
tion instead of jump ball at the nearer 
free throw line. Carried unanimously. 


Moved by Bechtel, seconded by 
Schabinger, that we recommend that 
“time in” on fouls shall start when 
the ball leaves the free thrower’s hands 
instead of “when placed at the dis- 
posal of.” Carried unanimously. 

Moved by Bechtel, seconded by 
Schabinger, that we ask the Rules 
Committee to clarify if possible what 
is “fouled in the act of shooting.” 
Carried unanimously. 

Moved by Rody, that we recommend 
that if a foul is made and a basket 
is made subsequently during that con- 
tinuous play that the foul be ignored. 

Motion lost for want of a second. 


Report of Nominating Committee 


Don White, Acting Chairman 

Dr. James Naismith, University of 
Kansas, Honorary President. 

L. A. Andreas, Syracuse University, 
President. 

A. A. Schabinger, Creighton Uni- 
versity, First Vice-President. 

H. G. Olsen, Ohio State University, 
Second Vice-President. 

Roy Mundorff, Georgia Tech Uni- 
versity, Third Vice-President. 

H. P. Ortner, Cornell University, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Directors: 

H. C. Beresford, University of Col- 
orado. 

Dr. F. C. Allen, 
Kansas. 

Dr. H. C. Carlson, University of 
Pittsburgh. 


A. C. Lonborg, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


Moved by Grover, seconded by Han- 
son, that report of Nominating Com- 
mittee be accepted. Carried unani- 
mously. 

Moved by Hanson, seconded by 
Nyikos, that a unanimous ballot be 
cast for these officers. Carried unani- 
mously. 

Moved by Schabinger, seconded by 
Cooper, that a vote of thanks be given 
Holden and Professor Griffith for 
their talks. Carried unanimously. 

President-Elect Andreas took the 
chair. 

Meeting adjourned at 1:00 P. M., 
April 5, 1930. 


University of 
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ROCKNE’S 
EUROPEAN 
TOUR- 1930 


SEVEN COUNTRIES 


92 DAYS-$875 


Sailing from New York 
July 19, 1930 


WRITE AT ONCE 


For Further Information and Details to 


KNUTE K. ROCKNE 


University of Notre Dame 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
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COACHES 
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Positions 


Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 


you? Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 
given. 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
320 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Penn and Drake 


Relays 


HE results of the Penn and 

Drake Relay Meets held on 
the same afternoon under favorable 
weather conditions indicate that su- 
perior performances were turned in 
by the athletes in both of these two 
great sectional meets. As yet the 
relay programs have not been stand- 
ardized as have the usual track meets; 
consequently comparisons are not 
easily made. Further, at the time 
that this JOURNAL goes to press the 
Pacific Coast Conference Relays held 
at the University of Washington have 
not been completed. The sixteen 
championship events contested both 
at Penn and Drake were as follows: 
in the relays the quarter mile, half- 
mile, mile, two mile, four mile, dis- 
tance medley, and the shuttle hurdle 
relays; in the individual events the 
100 yard dash, 120 yard hurdles, 
broad jump, high jump, shot put, 
javelin, pole vault, hammer throw, and 
hop, step and jump. 

In these events the Penn Meet rec- 
ords were superior in the following 
relays: the half mile, two mile, the 
distance medley and the four mile; in 
the individual events the 100 yard 
dash was run in the same time at 
both meets and the Penn records in 
the broad jump, the hammer throw 
and the hop, step and jump were bet- 
ter than the records made in the 
Drake Relays in the same events. On 
the other hand, the Drake records 
exceeded the Penn records in the 
quarter mile relay, the shuttle hurdle 
relay, the one mile relay and the high 
hurdles, the shot put, javelin, pole 
vault and high jump. The sprint 
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2? WHY ?? 


I AM GOING TO BE ONE OF THE 200 COACHES ENROLLED 
IN THE ALBION COLLEGE COACHING SCHOOL 


JUNE 23rd to JUNE 28th 
ALBION, MICHIGAN 


Coaches from 26 states have already enrolled. Complete courses in foot- 
ball and basketball are given in one week. Classes all day—every day. 


I can finish this school and have the rest of the summer for vacation. 


Living expenses are cheap and I can attend this Coaching School at a total 
expense of less than $40 outside of traveling expense. 














George Veenker 


Michigan’s fine basketball Coach, au- 


Glenn “Pop” Warner 


greatest of football coaches will give 
his complete course in football. Get 
his style of offense which is the most 
popular among colleges and high 
schools today. 


Register early 


thor of one of the finest books on 
basketball coaching, whose team tied 
for the Big Ten Championship in 1929 
and have never finished below third 
place, will teach basketball. 








Lectures on conditioning and training, also track by “Dad” Butler, of Detroit 

University and Oregon Aggies. 

CAN YOU AFFORD TO MISS THIS SCHOOL WHEN TIME AS 

WELL AS MONEY IS SAVED AND YOU HAVE STUDIED UNDER 
THESE GREAT COACHES 


Write R. R. Daugherty, Albion, Michigan, if more information is desired. 


medley relay was a championship 
event in the Penn games but was not 
an open event at Drake. Eight of the 
records, then, made at Drake were 
superior, seven of the Penn records 
excelled those made at Drake and in 
the 100 yard dash the time was the 
same at both meets. This indicates a 
fine balance of track and field per- 
formances as demonstrated by the 
athletes in these two meets. The fol- 
lowing are the results of the two sets 
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120 Yd. Hurdle........ 0:15 8-10 0:14 9-10 
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JONES-MORRISON 


LAMBERT-ST. CLAIR 
COACHING SCHOOL 


Southern Methodist University 


July 
Tuition $30.00 


OWARD JONES’ rec’ 

ord at the University of 
Southern California places 
him among the outstanding 
coaches of the Nation. He 
has a style of football that is 
different from any other. In 


the Tournament of Roses 





game this year, his team de- 
feated, decisively, the Uni- 


HOWARD JONES 
Southern California 


versity of Pittsburgh, which 
was undefeated in the East. 
Jones has been head coach at 
the following _ institutions: 
Yale, Syracuse, Ohio State, 
Iowa, Duke and Southern 


California. 


J W. St. CLAIR, basketball 
* coach at §.M.U., is one of 
the outstanding _ basketball 
coaches of the Southwest. 
He will assist Mr. Lambert 
in the basketball instruction. 





J. W. ST. CLAIR 
Southern Methodist 


1-14 
Registration $2.00 


\ ARD L. LAMBERT, 
basketball coach at Pur- 
due University, winners of 
the 1930 Big Ten Confer- 
ence basketball champion- 
ship, has been added to the 
§.M.U. Coaching-school this 
year. Mr. Lambert has won 
five Big Ten Championships 
during the past ten years 
while at Purdue and his WARD L. LAMBERT 
teams have always finished Purdue 
in the upper division. 


AY MORRISON of S. 

M. U. for the first time 
will give a full course of in- 
struction. He and Howard 
Jones are advocates of the 
open game and have proba- 
bly done more to promote the 
open play and forward pass 
than any other two coaches 
in the United States. Both 
men promise to give iden- 
tically the same systems used 
in coaching their own teams. 


RAY MORRISON 
Southern Methodist 


What Others Say 











Your summer school for coaches should again be a great success with such 
capable instructors as Howard Jones, Ray Morrison, Lambert and St. Clair. 
At no place where I have been do they put on a coaching school as well 


as you do at Southern Methodist. GLENN 8. WARNER. 
Stanford University. 
I am sure your summer school for coaches will again be a big success and 


well appreciated in your district. The added intersectional flavor with such 
pte a taneed Jones in football and Ward Lambert in basketball should 


make a winner. a ©. PAGE, 
Indiana University. 


Reduced railroad rates have been granted, far 


May I congratulate you on the fine staff you have for your summer school. 
I don't see how you can improve on it. Howard Jones and Lambert are 


leaders in their field. 
KNUTE ROCKNE, 
University of Notre Dame. 


[ am glad to learn that you have secured Howard Jones of U.S.C. and 
Ray Morrison of S.M.U. to conduct a coaching school at S.M.U. this sum- 
mer. Coupled with Lambert of Purdue and St. Clair of S.M.U., I believe 
you have the greatest combination that could have been secured for this work. 


DAN E. McGUGIN, 
Vanderbilt University. 


e and one-half round trip certificate plan. Write for your certificate. 


Send today for illustrated pamphlet. 


DR. R. N. BLACKWELL 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 
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We specialize in making Honor 
sweaters for schools. 


Furnished in all standard school 
colors. | 
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Special ten-day delivery. 


Chenille or Felt letters or em- 
blems. 














O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue CHICAGO 











